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SPEECH OF GEN. TALLMADGE, 
€ On the bill for authorizing the Peo- 

ple of the Territory of Missouri 

to form a Constitution and State 

Government, and for the admis- 

ston of the same into the Union.” 

[Concluded.] 

The Amendment proposed, with a con- 
dition in these words—“ And provided al- 
‘so that the further introduction of sla- 
é‘ — or involuntary servitude into the 
‘‘ said state, be  preonge: except for the 
‘punishment of crimes, whereof the par- 
‘ty shall have been duly convicted—and 
“that all children of slaves born within 
‘« the said state, after the admission there- 
‘of into the Union, shall be free, but may 
‘ be held to service until the age of twen- 

ty-five years.” 

Sir, we have been told that the 
proposed amendment cannot be re- 
ceived, because it is contrary to the 
treaty and cession of Louisiana. 
‘* Article 3. The inhabitants of 
‘ the ceded territory shall be incor- 
* porated in the Union of the Uni- 
‘ted States, and admitted as soon 
‘as possible, according to the prin- 
‘ciples of the federal constitution, 
‘to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
‘advantages, andimmunities of citi- 
‘zens of the United States, and in 
‘the mean time they shall be main- 
‘tained and protected in the free 
‘enjoyment of their liberty, pro- 
‘ perty, and the religion which they 
‘ profess.” I find nothing, said Mr. 
T. in this article of the treaty, 
incompatible with the proposed a- 
mendment. The rights, advanta- 
ges, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States are guaranteed 
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to the inhabitants of Louisiana. If 
one of them should choose to re- 
move into Virginia, he could take 
his slaves with him ; but if he re- 
moves to Indiana, or any of the 
states north-west of the Ohio, he 
cannot take his slaves with him. If 
the proposed amendment prevails, 
the inhabitants of Louisiana or the 
citizens of the United States can 
neither of them take slaves into the 
state of Missouri. All, therefore, 
may enjoy equal privileges. It is 
a disability, or what | call a bles- 
sing, annexed to the particular dis- 
trict of country, and in no manner 
attached to the individual. But, 
said Mr. T. while I have no doubt 
that the treaty contains no solid ob- 
jection against the proposed amend- 
ment, yetif it did, it would not alter 
my determination on the subject. 
The senate, or the treaty-making 
power of our government, have 
neither the right nor the power to 
stipulate, by a treaty, the terms 
upon which a people shall be ad- 
mitted into the union. This house 
have a right to be heard on the 
subject. The admission of a state 
into the union is a legislative act, 
which requires the concurrence of 
all the departments of legislative 
power. It is an important prero- 
gative of this house, which | hope 
will never be surrendered. 
The zeal and the ardour of gen- 
tlemen, in the course of this debate, 
has ufluced them to announce to 





this house that, if we persist and 
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force the state of Missouri to ac- 
cede to the proposed amendment, 
as the condition of her admission 
into the union, she will disregard 
it, and, as soon as admitted, will al- 
ter her constitution, and introduce 
slavery into her territory. Sir, I 
am not now prepared, nor is it ne- 
cessary to determine, what would 
be the consequence of such a vio- 
lation of faith—of such a departure 
from the fundamental condition of 
her admission into the union. I 
would not cast upon a people so 
foul an imputation, as to believe 
they would be guilty of such frau- 
dulent duplicity. The states north- 
west of the Ohio have all regarded 
the faith and the condition of their 
admission ; and there is no reason 
io believe the people of Missouri 
will not also regard theirs. But, 
sir, whenever astate admitted into 
the union shall disregard and set at 
naught the fundamental conditions 
of its admission, and shall, ip viola- 
tion of all faith, undertake to levy 
a tax upon the lands of the United 
States, or a toll upon their naviga- 
ble waters, or introduce slavery, 
where congress have prohibited it, 
then it will be in time to determine 
the consequence. but, sir, if 
the threatened consequences were 
known to be the certain result, yet 
would I insist upon the proposed 
amendment. The declaration of 
this house, the declared will of the 
nation, to prohibit slavery would 
produce its moral effect, and stand 
as one of the brightest ornaments 
of our country. 

Sir, it has beenurged, with great 
plausibility, that we should spread 
the slaves now in our country, and 
thus spread the evil, rather than 
confine it to its present districts. It 
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has been said, we should thereby 
diminish the dangers from them, 
while we increase the means of 
their living, and augment their 
comforts. But, sir, you may rest 
assured, that this reasoning is fal- 
lacious, and that, while slavery is 
admitted, the market will be sup- 
plied. Our coast and its contiguity 
to the West Indies and the Spanish 
possessions, render easy the intro- 
duction of slaves into our country. 
Our laws are already highly penal 
against their introduction, and yet, 
it is a well known fact, that about 
fourteen thousand slaves have been 
brought into our country this last 
year. 

Sir, since we have been engaged 
in this debate,-we have witnessed 
an elucidation of this argument, of 
bettering the condition of slaves, 
by spreading them over the coun- 
try. A slave driver, a trafficker in 
human flesh, as if sent by Provi- 
dence, has passed the door of your 
capitol, on his way. to the west, 
driving before him about fifteen of 
those wretched victims ofhis pow- 
er: The males, who might raise 
the arm of vengeance, and retali- 
ate for their wrongs, were hand- 
cuffed, and chained to each other, 
while the females and children were 
marched in their rear, under the 
guiddnée of the driver’s whip! Yes, 
sir, such has been the scene witnes- 
sed from the windows of congress 
hall, and viewed by members who 
compose the legislative councils of 
republican America ! 

Sir, in the course of the debate 
on this subject, we have been told 
that, from the long habit of the 
southern and western people, the 
possession of slaves has become 
necessary to them, and an essential 
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requisite in their living. It has 
been urged, from the nature of the 
climate and soil of the southern 
countries, that the lands cannot 
be occupied or cultivated without 
slaves. It has been said that the 
slaves prosper in those places, and 
that they are much better off there 
than in their own native country. 
We have even been told that, if we 
succeed, and prevent slavery across 
the Mississippi, we shall greatly 
lessen the value of property there, 
and shall retard, for a long series 
of years, the settlement of that 
country. 

Sir, said Mr. T, if the western 
couatry cannot be settled without 
slaves, gladly would I prevent its 
settlement till time shall be no more. 
If this class of arguments is to pre- 
vail, it sets all morals at defiance, 
and we are called to legislate on the 
subject, as a matter of mere person- 
al interest. If this is to be the 
case, repeal all your laws prohibit- 
ing the slave trade ; throw open 
this traffic to the commercial states 
of the east ; and, if it better the 
condition of these wretched beings, 
invite the dark population of be- 
nighted Africa to be translated to 
the shores of republican America. 
But, sir, 1 will not cast upon this or 
upon that gentleman an imputation 
s0 ungracious as the conclusion to 
which their arguments would ne- 
cessarily tend. I do not believe 
any gentlaman on this floor could 
here advocate the slave trade, or 
maintain, in the abstract, the prin- 
ciples of slavery. I will not out- 
rage the decorum, nor insult the 
dignity of this house, by attempt- 
ing to argue in this place, as an ab- 
stract proposition, the moral right 
of slavery. How gladly would the 
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** legitimates of Europe chuckle” to 
find an American congress in de- 
bate on such a question ! 

As an evil brought upon us with- 
out our own fault, before the for- 
mation of our government, and as 
one of the sins of that nation from 
which we have revolted, we must 
of necessity legislate upon this sub- 
ject. It is our business so to legis- 
late, as never to encourage, but 
always to controul this evil ; and, 
while we strive tc eradicate it, we 
ought to fix its limits, and render it 
subordinate to the safety of the 
white population, and the good or- 
der of civil society. 

Sir, on this subject the eyes of 
Europe are turned upon you. You 
boast of the freedom of your con- 
stitution and your laws ; you have 
proclaimed, in the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘* That all men are 
created equal ; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights—that amongst these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ;”’ and yet you have slaves 
in your country. ‘The enemies of 
your government, and the legiti- 
mates of€urope, point to your in- 
consistencies, and blazon your sup- 
posed defects. Ifyou allow slave- 
ry to pass into the territories where 
you have the lawful power to ex- 
clude it, you will justly take upon 
yourself all the charges of incon- 
sistency ; but, confine it to the or- 
ginal slave-holding states, where 
you found it at the formation of 
your government, and you stand 
acquitted of all imputation. 

Sir, this is a subject upon which 
I have great feeling for the honor 
of my country. Ina,former debate 


upon the I[Ilinois constitution, | men- 
tioned that our enemies had drawn 
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a picture of our country, as hold- | my constituents ; nor have | cast 


ing in one hand the Declaration of | any imputations on others. 


On the 


Independence, and with the other contrary, I hold, that mankind un- 


brandishing a whip over our af- 
frighted slaves. 1 then made it my 
boast that we could cast back upon 
England the accusation, and that 
she had committed the original sin 
of bringing slaves into our country. 
Sir, | have since received, through 
the post office, a letter, post-mark- 
ed in South Carolina, and signed 
** A Native of England,” desiring 
that, when | again had occasion to 
repeat my boast against England, 
I would also state that she had a- 
toned for her original sin, by esta- 
blishing in her slave colonies a sys- 
tem of humane laws, ameliorating 
their condition, and providing for 
their safety, while America had 
committéd the secondary sin of dis- 
regarding their condition, and had 
even provided laws by which it was 
not murder to kil! a slave. Sir, | 
felt the severity of the reproof ; I 
felt for my country. 1 have ingair- 
ed on the subject, and | find such 
were formerly the laws in some of 
the slave-holding states ; and that 
even now, in the state of South Ca- 
rolina, by law, the penalty of death 
is provided for stealing a slave, 
while the murder of a slave is pu- 
nished by atrivial fine. Such, sir, 
is the contrast and the relative va- 
lue which is placed, in the opinion 
of a slave-holding state, between 
the property of the master and the 
life of a slave. ° 

Sir, gentlemen have undertaken 
to criminate and to draw odious 
contrasts between different sections 
of our country—I shall not combat 
such arguments ; I have made no 
pretence to exclusive morality on 
this subject, either for myself or 








der like circumstances are alike, 
the world over. ‘The vicious and 
the unprincipled are confined to no 
district of country ; and it is for this 
portion of the community we are 
bound to legislate. When honour- 
able gentlemen inform us, we over- 
rate the cruelty and the dangers of 
slavery, and tell us that their slaves 
are happy and contented, and would 
even contribute to their safety, they 
tell us but very little-: they do not 
tell us, that, while their slaves are 
happy, the slaves of some depra- 
ved_and cruel wretch, in their 
neighbourhood, may not be stimu- 
lated to revenge, and thus involve 
the country in ruin. If we had to 
legislate only for such gentlemen 
as are now embraced within my 
view, a law against robbing the 
mail would be a disgrace upon the 
nation; and, as useless, | would 
tear it from the pages of your sta- 
tute book ; yetsad experience has 
taught us the necessity of such laws 
—and honour, justice, and policy, 
teach us the wisdom of legislating 
to limit the extension of slavery. 
Sir, in the zeal to draw sectional 
contrasts, we have been told by one 
gentleman, that gentlemen from 
one district of country talk of their 
religion and their morality, while 
those, of another practise it. And 
the superior liberality has been as- 
serted of southern gentlemen over 
those of the north, in all contribu- 
tions to moral institutions. for bible 
and missionary societies. Sir, [ un- 
derstand too well the pursuit of my 
purpose to be decoyed and drawn 
off into the discussion of a collateral 
subject. I have no inclination to 
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eontrovert these assertions of com- 
parative liberality. Although I have 
no idea they are founded in fact, 
yet, because it better suits the ob- 
ject of my present argument, | will, 
on this occasion, admit them to the 
fullest extent. And what is the re- 
sult ? Southern gentlemen, by their 
superior liberality in contributions 
to moral institutions, justly stand in 
the first rank, and hold the first 
place in the brightest page of the 
history of our country. But, turn 
over this page, and what do you 
behold ? You behold them contri- 
buting to teach the doctrines of 
christianity in every quarter of the 
globe. You behold them legisla- 
ting to secure the ignorance and 
stupidity of their own slaves! You 
behold them prescribing, by law, 
penalties against the man that dares 
teach a negro to read. Such, sir, 
is the statute law of the state -of 
Virginia. [.Vr. Bassett and Mr. 
Tyler said that there was no such law 
in Virginia.] No sir, said Mr. T. 
[ have mis-spoken myself ; I ought 
to have said, such is the statute law 
of the state of Georgia. Yes, sir, 
while we hear of a liberality which 
civilizes the savages of all coun- 
tries, and carries the Gospel alike 
to the Hottentot and the Hindo, it 
has been reserved for the republi- 
can state of Georgia, not content 
with the care of its overseers, to 
legislate to secure the oppression 
and the ignorance of their slaves. 
The man who there teaches a ne- 
gro to read is liable to a criminal 
prosecution. The dark benighted 
beings of all creation profit by our 
liberality—save those on our own 
plantations. Where is the mission- 
ary who possesses sufficient hardi- 
hood to venture a residence to 








teach the slaves of a plantation ? 
Here is the stain ! -Here is the stig- 
ma! which fastens upon the cha- 
racter of our country ; and which, 
in the appropriate language of 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
Cobb,) all the waters of the ocean 
cannot wash out ; which seas of blood 
can only take away. 

Sir, there is yet another, and an 
important point of view in which 
this subject ought to be considered. 
We have been told by thuse who 
advocate the extension of slavery 
into the Missouri, that any attempt 
to controul this subject by legisia- 
tion is a violation of that faith and 
mutual confidence upon which our 
union was formed and our constitu- 
tion adopted. ‘This argument might 
be considered plausible, if the re- 
striction was attempted to be en- 
forced against any of the slave-hold- 
ing states, which had been a party 
in the adoption of the constitution. 
—But it can have no reference or 
application to anew district of coun- 
try recently acquired, and never 
contemplated in the formation of 
the government, and not embraced 
in the mutual concessions and de- 
clared faith upon which the consti- 
tution was adopted. The consti- 
tution provides, that the represen- 
tatives of the several states to this 
house shall be according to their 
numbers, including three-fifths of 
the slaves in the respective states. 
This is an important benefit yielded 
to the slave-holding states, as one 
of the mutual sacrifices for the 
union. On this subject, I consider 
the faith of the union pledged, and 
I never would attempt coercive ma- 
numission in a slave-holding state. 

But none of the causes which in- 
duced the sacrifice of this principle, 
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and which now produce such an 
unequal representation of the free 


- population of the country, exist as 


between us and the newly acquired 
territory across the Mississippi. 
That portion of country has no 
claims to such an unequal repre- 
sentation, unjust in its results upon 
the other states. Are the nume- 
rous slaves in extensive countries, 
which we may acquire by purchase, 
and admit as states into the union, 
at once to be represented on this 
floor, under a clause of the consti- 
tution, granted as a compromise 
and a benefit to the southern states 
which had borne part in the revo- 
lution ? Such an extension of that 
clause in the constitution would be 
unjust in its operations, unequal in 
its results, and a violation of its ori- 
ginal intention. Abstract from the 
moral effects of slavery, its political 
consequences in the representation 
under this clause of the constitu- 
tion demonstvate the importance of 
the proposed amendment. 

Sir, I shall bow in silence to the 
will of the majority, on which ever 
side it shall be expressed; yet I 
confidently hope that majority will 
be found on the side of an amend- 
ment, so replete with moral conse- 
quences, so pregnant with impor- 
tant political results. 





TOPOGRAPHY—LOUISIANA. 
[The following is an extract ofa 
letter from Hon. Francis X..Martin, 
of New Orleans, bearing date the 
22d of July last, addressed to a 
gentleman in Georgia. It will be 


found to contain a most concise and 
minute topograhy of the state of 
Louisiana, and must be highly in- 
teresting to the enterprising of all 
descriptions.—-Vat. Int. 
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Sir—You are not deceived in 
the idea you hare formed of the 
prosperity of this state. I believe, 
in no part of the United States is 
agriculture more profitable. 

Some of our sugar planters de- 
rive arevenue of $1000 in some 


years from the annual labour of 


each of their working hands—from 
500 to 750 is the ordinary calcu- 


lation—and, at the present price of 
cotton, (33,) it is imagined, that if 


the disease which injures the plant 


at present subsides, the culture of 


that article is equally profitable. ; 

There is no difficulty in obtain; 
ing land in this state, but slaves aré 
extremely scarce and dear in the 
market. An ordinary field hand, 
born in the country or seasoned 
thereto, is worth from 1500 to 2000 
dollars in cash—genteel house ser- 
vants command 3000. 

From the Balize to Baton 
Rouge, on one side of the Missis- 
sippi, and the Red River on the 
other, land sells by the front acre. 
The usual depth of each tract is 
40 and sometimes 80 acres—but the 
first 20 acres immediately on the 
river are alone cultivatable, upon 
an average beyond this is an im- 
penetrable cypress swamp, con- 
stantly under water—the cultiva- 
ted land being a narrow riband on 
each side ofthe river. Within the 
first ten miles above and below the 
city of Orleans, on either shore, the 


. front acre sells for from 2900 to 4000 


dollars—and as you recede from 
the city, the land becomes propor- 
tionably cheaper. 

The plantations there are bur- 
thened with the keeping of the le- 
vee or dyke that secures them from 
inundation, and the road with its 
ditches and bridges, a labour which 

















some planters say, employs the 
sixth part of the labour of the 
hands. 

On the shores of the Mississippi, 
within the limits I speak of, sugar 
is the principal staple commodity ; 
there are, however, in the upper 
part of it, several cotton farms.— 
Beyond the narrow stripe of culti- 
vatable land which extends along 
the western shore of the Mississip- 
pi, is a dismal swamp, bounded by 
lakes and morases, which extend 
to the distance of about forty miles, 
when another cypress swamp 
bounds the eastern side of the lands 
in the next county, Attakapas.— 
Here, on the sea shore, and along 
the banks of the Teche, the main 
river, are some sugar plantations 
lately established by Americans, 
which thrive very much. Cetton 
is also made here ; but at a small 
distance from the sea begins what 
is called the prairie land—vast na- 
tural meadows, destitute of trees, 
except along the water courses.— 
The plantations here are few, on 
account of the scarcity of timber, 
and the people employ themselves 
in raising cattle. A number of 
farmers count their cattle by the 
thousand. The cattle are left to 
shift for themselves during the 
whole year—marking the calves 
and counting the animals which are 
intended for immediate gale, being 
all the trouble the farmer takes.— 
Land sells here from 20 to 25 dol- 
lars per arpent—very little less 
than the acre. Upon the water 
courses, where the land is fit for 
sugar, the land sells at times for 
double that price. 

Above the Attacapas is the coun- 
ty of Opelousas, the lands of which 
are inuch the same, except that 
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the quantity fit for sugar is ex- 
tremely inconsiderable. Still high- 
er is the county of Rapids, chiefly 
inhabited by Americans. There 
are here some extremely rich 
tracts of land—-cotton only is plant- 
ed. Good land sells from 15 to 20 
dollars the acre. To the north are 





the counties of Washeta * and 
Concordia. ‘The population of 
these is chiefly American, These 


counties, before the cession, were 
inhabited by hunters. In these, as 
in the county of Rapids, there is a 
quantity of piney, ge land, which 
the neighbourhood of richer land 
prevents from being cultivated.— 
The cotton lands of Red River are 
supposed to be the best cotton lands 
in the United States. In Washe- 
ta * and Concordia, large tracts 
are fit for the cultivation of wheat, 
tobacco and Indian corn. The U. 
States have a great deal of land to 
sell here, and there are individuals 
who own immense tracts. This is 
the part of the state in which the 
cheapest lands are. To the west 
is the county of Natchitoches, bor- 
dering on the Spanish province of 
Texas. In it cotton and tobacco 
are cultivated to great advantage. 
Itis intersected by numerous wa- 
ter courses, along which are very 
rich tracts of land. Cattle are also 
raised here in abundance. Point 
Coupie and Aveyille, two counties 
on each side of Red River, are en- 
tirely occupied by French families, 
who raise cotton, Of late a sugar 
plantation has been set up at Point 
Coupie ; it is the most northwest- 
ern in the state, and thrives well. 
Land sells at Point Coupie at 1000 








* The name of this county is not legibl® 
in the original, and not recollected 
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to $2000 the front arpent or acre, 
with the usual depth of 40; but the 
cultivated land is here also a very 
narrow strip. | 

On the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, immediately below the 
boundary of the new state of Mis- 
sissippi, is the county of Felicinia, 
taken from the Spaniards in the year 
1810. The upper part, extending 
as far as the bayou Manchac or 
Iberville, is what is called rolling 
land, very fit for the cultivation of 
cotton, but the soil is not deep, and 
washes, or wears away in a few 
years. The population is almost 
exclusively American. Land sells 
from 10 to 20 dollars. Ata dis- 
tance from the Mississippi begins a 
body of piney land whichis not at all 
sought after. The country around 
the Lakes Maurepas and Ponchar- 
train, before the Americans took 
possession of it, was thinly inhabit- 
ed. The people immediately on 
the sea shore drew from it large 
quantities of shells, which they 
burnt into lime—having but few 
slaves they did little, except raising 
cattle and burning tar.—The land 
is sandy and piney, except along the 
water courses. Here the Ameri- 
cans have established cotton and 
grazing farms. The land (a great 
proportion of which is public land) 
is obtained on easy terms, and at 
various prices from two to twenty 
dollars per acre. There are im- 
mense tracts of it in the possession 
of individuals, who obtained them 
from the Spanish government when 
it was about expiring—they would 
gladly sell at twenty-five cents per 


acre, but their title is a doubtful | 


one. Throughout the whole state, 
land is obtained with great facility. 
As to the mode of payment, long 





credit is given. ‘This is owing in 
part to the productiveness, and the 
certainty there is that a man who 
has a force to cultivate will pay 
out of the crops—but chiefly to the 
facility with which payment is en- 
forced by law. The _ premises 
are necessarily mortgaged for the 
payment of the price, and the pro- 
duction of the contract of sale, and 
an affidavit that the payment is due, 
entitles the vendor to instant exe- 
cution. 

The government is as yetin equi- 
librio |between the French and 
American party. Inthe legislature 
the first has a small majority in the 
lower, and they are equal in the 
upper house. 

The Governor, Treasurer, and 
Secretary of State, are French. 
In the superior court, two Judges 
are French, one American by birth. 
Of the District Judges, six are 
American and one only French. 

In general, the Americans are in 
majority in the other offices. Our 
public institutions are few-—we have 
a college pretty well endowed— 
five banks—the Nuns have a very 
large boarding-house, and are very 
rich—the Catholic clergy are few 
in numbers, well provided for—the 
curate of New Orleans being the 
only member of it who may be said 
to ber rich. We have a Bishop, 
but he resides at Louis, in the Mis- 
souri Territory. 

The Americans have an elegant 
church of Episcopalians, and are 
building a Presbyterian meeting 
house. The Catholics have two 
churches only in the city. We 
have two theatres—one other is 
rebuilding. The Creole ladies are 
fond of dancing. There is but lit- 
tle society here : however, it is so 
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in every country, in which money 
is made with facility—the passion 
for acquiring it engrosses all oth- 
ers—living in the city is as expen- 
sive as in New-York or Charleston 
—house rent ishigh. Professional 
men are makipg money very fast 
Here beginnings are, like every 
where else, attended with some dif. 
ficulty ; but, when once a name is 
established, strides towards fortune 
are rapid.” 
BANKS. 

The great evil of five hundred 
chartered banks, is about, in some 
degree, to correct itself; the migh- 
ty colossus in its fall crashes some 
of those who stood too close to it; 
a general consternation prevails 
throughout the land; every man 
fears the shock, which makes the 
earth to tremble, will pull down his 
own house ; but a peaceful calm will 
soon be restored. Over the pros- 
trated ruins of a monied aristocra- 
cy, a rational edifice will be erec- 
ted. Money has ever been the 
agent of overweening ambition ; 
liberty has never been lost without 
the agency of money ; but fortu- 
nately for mankind, it is very capa- 
ble of being divided: it acts oaca- 
sionally against itself, and produces 
an antidote along with a poison. 
Left to itself. money will not do any 
harm that may not be opposed by 
some remedy, but give it privileges, 
and it is then like a wicked man 
armed and placed in the midst of an 
unarmed multitude, he demands. 
obedience and respect, and if re- 
fused, he lays about him, cutting 
and hacking, sure to command the 
timid; and to ruin the obstinate. 
We may talk of manufactures, but 
they cannot exist in the midst of 
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privileged orders, unless they be 
as in England, themselves also 
raised into a kind of privileged or- 
der, or supported by a favouritism 
to the ruin of agriculture. I have 
no desire to enter into particulars ; 
some banks that would have made 
their engagements have sunk be- 
fore malicious and unfounded anti- 
cipations, others tremble before bu- 
sy rumour, and some that stand 
ought to fall, the stock of the mam- 
moth bank struggles somewhere 
between 90 and 100. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Anecdote,”’ 
we have the following from a Bal- 
timore paper : 

“ A gentleman of this city, whe- 
ther actuated by imaginary fears, 
or a disposition to add to the em- 
barrassments of his fellow-citizens, 
during the unfounded alarm excit- 
ed yesterday, made a draft upon 
the Mechanic’s Bank for the: ba- 
lance of his account there, to the 
amount of upwards of $4000, which 
was immediately paid to him in 
specie. His object was to place 
itin some other Bank which he 
thought more secure—but to the 
honour of the feelings which at pre- 
sent pervade the community, this 
evidence of his desire to oppress 
one Bank was so resentfully view- 
ed by the others, that not one of 
them consented to receive the de- 


posit, or open an account with him.” — 


The writer of the anecdote had, 
doubtless, a good intention in giv- 
ing publicity to an act which was to 
defeat a run, perhaps an unprinci- 
pled run on a particular bank, but 
the act itself proves how far even 
several chartered banks may make 
a common cause in support of a sys- 
tem by which they live, and by 
which they may oppress the indi- 
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vidual who will dare to oppose 
their power. 

The following caution and ad- 
vice is extracted from the Dela- 
ware Watchman : 

‘‘ It is one of the important du- 
ties of the press, to correct, as far 
as possible, the popular habit of 
running mad with consternation on 
the occurrence of banking and com- 
mercial emergencies ; it is non- 
sense to throw one’s valuables out 
of the wiodow at the first cry of 
fire ; the speculators, the plunder- 
ing vermin that infest society, have 
too many means of fattening upon 
our distresses, without our volun- 
tary sacrifices.” 


GLEANINGS. 

A series of numbers on the ‘ Na- 
tional Interests,’ by the Philadel 
phia Society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, have heen ad- 
dressed, through the medium of the 
public prints, to the citizens of the 
United States. So far as these 
numbers have appeared, for it 
seems others are to follow in con- 
tinuation, they display an intimate 
knowledge of the subject, and much 
industry in the detail. ‘The follow- 
ing notice of these publications are 
extracted from the National Intel- 
iigencer of the 23d instant. 

The subjoined remarks are co- 
pied from a letter which we have 
received from an old and respecta- 
ble correspondent in Philadelphia. 
It is proper to mention that they 
are not the opinions of one who is 
inimical|to the manufacturing inter- 
est, but, on the contrary, of a man 
who has been the uniform and zea- 
lous friend of that interest, and one 
who has laboured to promote it, so 
far as is compatible with justice to- 





wards the other great branches ot 
domestic industry : 

‘* The addresses of the Society 
[for the promotion of Domestic In- 
dustry] will probably be continued 
by the Society, or the draughtsman, 
and republishedin avolume. ‘They 
are not satisfactory in manner, or 
substance, or their bearing upon 
our republican public functionaries, 
to many who reside or sojourn in 
this metropolis, and who are from 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont to Louisiana and Alabama. 
But zeal and energy do not abate 
among the members of the Society 
itself, and those who use them, be- 
cause they accord with their pro- 
fessional or political views. The 
manufacturing theorists and opera- 
tors are subjected to a serious se- 
cession, and divisions are growing 
up among them, which will admi- 
nister ardour to elections, and in- 
fuse the reverse of precious good 
humour into our public councils. 
1 do not concur in the opinion that 
the general government of 1815 
and 1819, (legislative and execu- 
tive,) have been less wise and vir- 
tuous, on this interesting subject, 
than their most respectable pre- 
cursors, or than foreign govern- 
ments.” 

The Philadelphia papers give the 
following account of the formation 
of an American Pharmacopeia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sina 3. 
AMBRICAN PHARMACOPGIA. 

At a meeting of the district con- 
vention, for the middle states, for 
the formation of a national Pharma- 
copia, held in the chamber of the 
College of Physicians, in this city, 
on the first day of June, 1819, the 
following delegates appeared and 
took their seate. 
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Drs. Thomas Parke, S. P. Grif- 
tiths, Thomas T. Hewson, Samuel 
Stewart, and Joseph Parish—dele 


gates from the College of Physi- | 


cians of Philadelphia. 

Drs. Samuel L. Mitchill, John 
Watts, jr. Lyman Spalding, and A. 
H. Stephens—delegates from the 
medical society of the state of 
New York. 

Drs. W. J. Macneven, and J. W. 
Francis—delegates from the col- 
lege of physicians and surgeons of 
the city of New York: 

Dr. Lyman Spalding—-delegate 
from the college of physicians and 
surgeons of the western district of 
New- York. 

Drs. Charles Smith and John 
Van Cleve—delegates from the 
New Jersey medical society. 

Dr. Samuel Baker—-delegate 
from the medical and chirurgical 
faculty of Maryland. 

‘Dr. Allen M’Lane—-delegate 
from the medical society of Dela- 
ware. 

Drs. Henry Hurtt, and Thomas 
Henderson—-delegates from the 
medical society of the district of 
Columbia. 

The convention was organized 
and the following officers were 
chosen :— 

Thomas Parke, M. D. President. 

S. L. Mitchill, M. D. Vice Pre- 
sident. 

Lyman Spalding, M. D. Samuel 
Baker, M. D- Secretaries. 

After appointing several com- 
mittees, the convention adjourned 
till Wednesday. 

Wepnespay, June 2. 

The convention met agreeably 
to adjournment, when, in addition 
to the gentlemen present yes- 
terday, the following delegates 
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appeared, and took their seats :— 

Dr. John R. B. Rodgers, dele- 
gate from the medical society of 
New York. 

Dr. Thomas C, James and Ed- 
win A. Atlee, delegates from the 
college of physicians of Philadel- 
phia. 

Or. Elisha De Butts, delegate 
from the medical and chirurgical 
faculty of Maryland. 

The committee reported two 
outlines of a Pharmacopeeia, and 
an outline of a code of medical 
ethics—the latter of which was re- 
ferred to a select committee, while 
the reading and comparing of the 
two projects for a Pharmacopeia, 
was entered upon. 


Public meetings have been held 
in several parts of Kentucky, with 
the view to soften the ‘* hard times.” 
Much difference of opinion exists on 
some topics introduced for discus- 
sion. Itseems however to be pret- 
ty generally agreed, that the banks 
should not be exempted from ma- 
king payments, in cases where a 
similar indulgence would not be 
extended to the individual citizen. 
Domestic manufactures, national 
economy, and the indulgence of 
creditors toward honest debtors, 
are strongly recommended. The 
first of these expedients would in- 
crease national wealth, the second 
would promote individual happi- 
ness, the third alone is objectiona- 
ble, because it would starve the 
lawyers. 

If is stated in the National Intel- 
ligencer, that the Cherokee Indians 
are on the eve ofa war with the 
Osages ; that Maj. Bardford, of the 
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rifle regiment, who commands at 
Fort Smith, was to hold a council 
with them, which, it was expected, 
would lead to a reconciliation. 

The dangerous consequences of 
leaving houses shut up while the 
children are asleep, have been la- 
mentably exemplified in two recent 
instances. The dwelling house of 
Mr. Thomas Cummings, of West- 
ford, Mass. was burned, during a 
short absence of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
three children left in bed have pe- 
rished. ‘The house of Mr. Bovee, 
of Murray, N. Y. was destroyed by 
fire, and two female children were 
burned to death, during the ab- 
sence of their parents. 

The President of the United 
States reached Athens in Georgia, 
the: 2ist May; he was presented 
with an address by the President of 
the college on behalf of the citi- 
zens and students. From the Pre- 
sident’s reply the following is ex- 
tracted: 

“The name of your village 
brings forcibly to my recollection 
the great incidents of the ancient 
Grecian city, after which it is cal- 
led ; whose inhabitants were re- 
nowned for their learning, elo- 
quence, and skill in the arts, and 
likewise for their love of liberty, 
and manly efforts to support il. 
That small republic left a name, 
which sheds a lustre on the ancient 
world, and does more honour to 
mankind than the conquests of the 
Macedonian hero. May you equal 
that city in renown, in every cir- 
cumstance in which it was great. 
A better fate cannot fail to attend 
you, because your liberty is secure, 
under the protection of a great na- 
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tion, composed of many contede- 
rated republics, of one of which you 
are a part, and all of which are 
founded on the equal rights of the 
people, bound together by a na- 
tional government, founded on the 
same principles, and endewed with 
sufficient strength to accomplish all 
the great objects for which it was 
instituted.” 


Connecticut.—The legislature 
of Connecticut, at its present ses- 
sion, has incorporated a Geological 
Society, composed of the following 
gentlemen, viz. Col. George Gibbs, 
of New York, Professor Silliman, 
of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Parker Cleaveland, ot Brunswick, 
Me. J. Webster, of Boston, Robert 
Hare, of Philadelphia, and Robert 
Gilmor, jr. of Baltimore, and their 
associates. The objects of this so- 
ciety, as expressed in the act of 
incorporation, are—to encourage 
investigations into the geology and 
mineralogy of the United States, 
for the promotion of science, ge- 
nerally ; and particularly iv rela- 
tion to the deposits of metals, mi- 
neral coal, salts, plaster, limestone, 
marble, and other useful and orna- 
mental substances. 


Ba.timore, June 5. 

The depression of commerce has 
produced a change in the price of 
articles of domestic growth, pro- 
duce and consumption, very favour- 
able to the purchaser.-—Good fresh 
butter in the market of this city is 
now currently sold at twenty-five 
cents per pound ; good veal about 
seven cents per pound by the quar- 
ter, and other articles. in propor- 
tion. 
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has had his trial before the court 


At a court of Quarter Sessions | of Sessions, sitting in this city, and 


held in April last for the county of 
Sussex, (Del.) Lemuel Tam was 
convicted of selling, for exporta- 
tion a manumitted slave, and seu- 
teaced by the courtto pay the sum 
of $500, the penalty enforced by 
the act of Assembly. 

At the same term, James Jones, 
‘who had been convicted at the 
Nov. term last) was sentenced by 
the court to pay the like sum of 
$500, for exporting a manumutted 

‘slave. 

The penalties in the above cases 
will be paid by the defendants. 

Mayor's Court, (Phil.) June 1. 

A gentleman was accused of ha- 
ving rode on a two wheeled car- 
riage or vehicle, on the foot pave- 
ment, contrary to the Sth section 
of the ordinance of October Ist. 
1811. It appeared that the vehi- 
cle on which the defendant did ride, 
was the recently much celebrated 
Velocipede. He was convicted and 
fined three dollars and the costs. 

Crarceston, May 29. 

Execution.-—Y esterday, between 
the hours of one and two o’clock, a 
little distance above the lines, Mar- 
tin Toohey was executed, pursu- 
ant to his sentence, for the murder 
of James W. Gadsden, Esq. 

Hardy Miles, who was also sen- 
tenced to death, fornegrostealing, 
and was ordered for execution yes- 
terday, has received a respite a 
his excellency the Governor. 

Daniel Darby, who was taken up 
on the 13th inst. on acharge ofha- 

ving murdered his wife, in Christ 
Church Parish, some time since, 





the jury yesterday, after an hour’s 
deliberation, returned a verdict— 
not guilty.—-Charleston Gaz. 

It is not unworthy of remark that 
the U. States have, inthe last year 
imported a larger quantity of £. In- 
dia cotton, than was imported by 
the whole continent of Europe; 
and perhaps itis not less remarkd- 
ble that no inconsiderable share of 
the cotton so imported has been 
worked up by our manufacturers. 
Let our southern planters and our 
statesmen ponder well upon these 
facts.-—Demo. Press. 

The whole amount of deaths in 
the city and liberties of Philadel- 
phia for the year 1618, was 2765. 
Diseases :-—consumption 396 : cho- 
lera morbus 203 ; convulsions 141 ; 
fever typhus 311; other fevers 
181 ; dropsy 99; do. in the head 
67; do. in the breast 5; still born 
156 ; debility 89; atrophy 46; 
apoplexy 40; hives 48; various 
inflammations 170 ; old age 65; 
pleurisy 25 ; palsy 37 ; small pox 
(natural) 8. 

A number of persons who left 
Norfolk, (Va.) on Monday morn- 
ing, (May 31,) at a quarter past 9 
o’clock, in the steam boat Virginia, 
by way of Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, arrived in this city in the 
Citizen’s Post Coach, at half pas- 
fourin the afternoon of Wednesday, 
(the 2d of June,) the distance be- 
ing 400 miles. Ifany of these pas- 
sengers were bound up the north 
river, they were here in season to 
take the steam boat for Albany, 
which started at five P. M. and will 
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probably be at Albany by 12 to- 
morrow—160 miles further, ma- 
king in the whole 530 miles in 75 
hours. All this, astonishing as it 
may seem, might be accomplished 
without loss of sleep, and almost 
without fatigue.--NV. Y. Daily Adv. 
Hart Srorm.—-On Monday even- 
ing the 10th inst. about five o'clock, 
the town of Milledgeville was vi- 
sited by the severest hail storm, 
ever witnessed by the oldest inha- 
bitants. It continued with much 
fury about 15 minutes. The cloud 
coursed from N. W. to S. E. andso 
great its force, that every house in 
town, with a window on the north 
side, felt its effects. ‘The gardens 
in and around town suffered con- 
siderably. Some of the stones that 
fell were nearly stx inches in cir- 
cumference. We understand that 
many planters in this country have 
- lost almost their whole crops of 
small grain.— Milledgeville Jour. 


THE LION AND LIONESS. 
Birth extraordinary.—On Friday 
night last, the Lioness, which has 
been exhibited in this town for two 
weeks past, brought forth three 
whelps.—Vashville paper. 





REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
(Continued from page 79.) 

August 27, 1776. Battle of Flat- 
bush, Long-Island. 

Nov. 18. Fort Lee, N. Y: taken 
by the British. 

Nov. 20. Fort Washington, N. Y. 
taken by the British. 

Dec. 6. Rhode-Island taken by 

the British. 

| Dec. 26. Capture of Hessians at 
Trenton, by Gen. Washington. 

Jan. 2,1777. Battle of Princeton. 


— 





United States. 


Sept. 11. Battle of Brandywine. 

Oct. 4. Battle of Germantown. 

Oct. 14. Esopus N. Y. destroyed 
by the enemy. 

Sept. 26. British took possession 
of Philadelphia. 

Oct. 17. General Burgoyne sur- 
rendered his army at Saratoga, to 
the Americans. 

Feb. 6, 1778. A treaty of alliance 
concluded at Paris between France 
and the United States. 

June 18. Philadelphia evacuated 
by the enemy. 

June 28. Battle of Monmouth. 

July 1. American garrison at Wy- 
oming butchered by the Indians and 
tories. 

July 9. French fleet under com- 
mand of the Count de Estaing, ar- 
rived in the Delaware. 

_ Jan. 1779. Savannah taken by 
the British. 

March 30. Americans defeated 
at Brian’s creek, Georgia. 

May. Norfélk, Va. burned. 

June. Spain takes part with 
France against England. 

July. Fairfield and other places 
in Connecticut plundered or de- 
stroyed. 

July 19. Stoney Point taken by 
the Americans. 

Sept. 1. Count de Estaing made 
an unsuccessful attack on Savannab. 

May 4, 1780. Charleston (S. C.) 
takea by the British. 

July 10, A French army under 
command of Count Rochambeau, 
arrived at Rhode-Islaud. 

Aug. 16. Americans defeated by 


‘Lord Cornwallis, near Camden,S.C. 


Sept. 3. Henry Laurens, Esq. ta- 
ken at sea by the British—commit- 
ted to the tower of London, Oct. 4. 

Sept. 26. General Arnold desert- 
ed to the enemy. 
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Oct. 2. Execution of Major An- 
dre. 

Oct. 7. Battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, S.C. 

Jan. 17. 1781. Battle of Cow- 


pens, S. C, 
March 15. Battle near Guilford, 
N.C 


April 25. Battle of Camden. 

May 15. Fort Gramby, S.C. ta- 
ken by the British. 

Aug. 30. French fleet under the 
command of the Count de Grasse, 
entered the Chesapeake. 

Sept. 9. Battle of Eutaw Springs, 
S.C. 

Sept. 13. New-London was burn- 
ed by the enemy. 

Oct. 18. Treaty of amity conclu- 
ded between Holland and the U. 
States. 

Oct. 19. Surrender of Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown, Va. 

Nov. 25. New-York evacuated 
by the British. 

Nov. 30. Treaty of Paris, by 
which the British government ac- 
knowledged the independence of 
the United States. 

Dec. 23. Gen. Washington re- 
signed his commission as command- 
er in chief of the armies of the U. 
States. 

Sept. 3, 1783. Definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and 
the United States ratified at Lon- 
don. 





It is but sheer justice to the pru- 
dent foresight, and sound common 
sense of his late excellency Go- 
vernor Snyder, to take this oppor- 
tunity of republishing one of the 
objections with which he returned 
the bank bill, in 1818. 

‘“‘ Fifth. Because, as banks are 
multiplied, so will be increased the 
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difficulty of distinguishing real from 
counterfeit bank notes ; thus facili- 
tating the means of imposition upon 
the ignorant and unwary, and by . 
the hope of impunity, tempting 
more to join in committing the 
crimes already too prevalent, of 
counterfeiting and passing counter- 
feit notes. At present the variety 
of designs and signatures to our 
bank notes are not so diversified, 
but whatan attentive observer may, 
with tolerable certainty, discrimi- 
nate between a genuine and a coun- 
terfeit ; but if twenty-five new in- 
stitutions be privileged to issue pa- 
per money, each one selecting its 
own device, mode of execution, 
kind of paper on which it shall be 
printed, and each having its own 
officers to sign and countersign 
them, how difficult, how almost im- 
possible will it be for our citizens 
to know when a piece of paper 
purporting to be worth five, ten, 
or one hundred dollars, be in fact 
worth any of those sums, or not 
worth one cent.”’ 





Economy !—The editor of the 
** American Farmer” says, that “a 
gentleman mentioned a fact to him 
the other day, to convey an idea of 
the habits and condition of a certain 
neighbourhood—he said he met on 
the road, going to a neighbouring 
village, an old fashioned imported 
coach, drawn by two half-starved 
horses, driven by a naked negro 
slave, conveying a live hog, to buy 
a jug of rum.”’ 





Col. John Storm, of Fishkill, 
Dutchess county, lately sheared 
a full blooded merino ewe, four 
years old, whose fleece weighed 
eighteen and an half pounds. 
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IRELAND. 


IRISH ELOQUENCE. 


FirZGERALD Vs. Kerr.—This was an ac- 
tion brought at the Mayo Assises, Ireland, 
against the defendant, Captain Kerr, for 
criminal conversation with plaintiff's 
wite. The damages were laid at twenty 
thousand pounds. Mr Macan opened 
the pleadings. Mr. Phillips stated the 
plaintiif’s case in the following eloquent 


speech : 
‘ My Lord, and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 


‘* You have already heard the 
nature of this action, and upon me 
devolves the serious duty of stating 
the circumstances in which it has 
originated. Well, indeed, may I 
call it a serions duty, whether as 
it affects the individuals concerned, 
or the community at large. It is 
not merely the cause of my client, 
but that of society, which you are 
about to try; it is your own ques- 
tion, and that of your dearest inte- 
rests: itis to decide whether there 
is any moral obligation to be re- 
spected, and religious ordinance to 
be observed, any social communion 
to. be cherished; it is, whether all 
the sympathies of our nature, and 
all the charities of our life are to 
be but the condition of a capricious 
compact which a demoralized ban- 
ditti may dissolve, just as it suits 
their pleasure or their appetite.— 
Gentlemen, it has been the lot of 
my limited experience, ‘to have 
known something of the few cases 
which have been grasped by our 
enemies as the pretext for our de- 
preciation ; and I can safely say, 
that there was scarcely one which, 
when compared with this, did not 
sink into insignificance. 
all some redeeming quality about 
them: some casual and momentary 


They had_ 





acquaintance ; some taint of conju 

gal infidelity ; some suspicion of 
conjugal cennivance ; some unpre- 
meditated lapse of some youthful 
impulse, if not to justify, at least 
to apologize, or to palliate. But, 
in the case before you, the friend- 
ship is not sudden, but hereditary ; 
the sufferer is altogether spotless ; 
the connivance is an unsuspecting 
hospitality ; and so far from having 
youth to mitigate, the criminal is 
on the very verge of existence, 
forcing a reluctant nature into lust, 
by the mere dint of artificial stimu- 
lants, and struggling to elicit a joy- 
jess flame from not even the em- 
bers, but the ashes of expiring sen- 
suality. One circumstance, one 
solitary circumstance, can I find 
for consolation; and that is, that 
no hireling defamer can make this 
the source of accusation against 
our country. An Irishman, indeed, 
has been the victim, and this land 
has been the scene of the pollu- 
tion—but here we stop: its perpe- 
trators, thank Heaven, are of dis- 
tant lineage: the wind of Ireland 
has not rocked their infancy: they 
have imported their crimes as an 
experiment on our people—meant, 
perhaps, to try how far vice may 
outrun civilization; how far our 
calumniators may have the attesta- 
tion of Irish fathers, and of Irish 
husbands, to the national depravi- 
ty. You will tell them they are 
fatally mistaken; you will tell a 
world incredulous to our merits, 
that the parents of Ireland love 
their little children—that her ma- 
tron’s smile is the cheerfulness of 
innocence—that her doors are open 











































to every guest but infamy—and 
that even in that fatal hour, when 
the clouds collected, and the tem- 
pest broke on us, chastity out- 
spread her spotless wings, and gave 
the household virtues a protection. 
When I[ name to you my unhappy 
client, | name a gentleman upon 
whom, here at deast, I need pass 
no eulogium. To me, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is only known by his mis- 
fortunes; to you, his birth, his 
boyhood, and up to man’s estate, 
his residence, have made him long 
familiar. 


‘ This is his own, his native land.’ 


And here, when [ assert him warm 
and honourable, spirited and gen- 
tle; a man, a gentleman, and a 
Christian—(if I am wrong T can 
be instantly confuted, but if I am 
right you will give him the benefit 
of his virtues—he will be heard in 
this his trial hour with a commis- 
serating sympathy by that morality 
whose cause he is the advocate, 
and of whose enemy he is the 
victim. A younger brother, the 
ample estates of his family de- 
volved not upon him, and he was 
obliged to look for competence to 
the labours ofa profession. Un- 
happily tor him he chose the ar- 
my—l say unhappily, because, in- 
spiring him with a soldier’s chival- 
ry, it created a too generous cre- 
dulity in the soldier’s honour. In 
the year 1811 he was quartered 
with his regiment in the Island of 
Jersey, and there he met Miss 
Breedone, the sister-in-law of a 
brother officer, a Major Mitchell, 
of the artillery, and married her. 
She was of the age of fifteen, he 
of four and twenty: never was 
there an union of more disinterest- 
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ed attachment. She had no for- 
tune, and he very little, indepen- 
dent of his profession. Gladly, 
gentlemen, could [| pause here— 
gladly would I turn from what Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is, to what she then was; 
but | will not throw a mournful in- 
terest around her, for well I know, 
that in despite of all her errors, 
there is one amongst us who, in 
his sorrow’s solitude, for many a 
future year of misery, will turn to 
that darling though delusive vision, 
till his tears shut out the universe. 
He told me, indeed, that she was 
lovely—but the light that gave the 
gem its brilliancy has vanished. 
Genuine loveliness consists in vir- 
tue ; all else is fleeting and perfi- 
dious: it is as the orient dawn that 
ushers in the tempest; it is as the 
green and flowery turf, beneath 
which the earthquake slumbers. 
In a few months my client intro- 
duced her to his family, and here 
beneath the roof of his sister, Mrs. 
Kirwan, for some years they lived 
most happily. You shall hear, as 
well from the inmates as from the 
habitual visitors, that there never 
was a fonder, a more doting hus- 
band, and that the affection appear- 
ed to be reqprocal. Four infant 
babes, the wretched orphans of 
their living parents—doubly or- 
phaned by a father’s sorrows, and 
a mother’s shame— looked up to 
them for protection. Poor little 
innocent unheeding children, alas! 
they dream not that a world’s scorn 
shall be their sad inheritance, and 
misery their handmaid from the 
cradle.—As this family increased, 
a separate establishment was con- 
sidered necessary, and to a most 
romantic little cottage on the estate 
of his brother, and the gift of his 
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friendship, Mr. Fitzgerald finally 
removed his household. 

Here, Gentlemen, in this seques- 
tered residence, blest with the wo- 
man whom he loved, the children 
he adored, with a sister's society, 
a brother’s counsel, and a charac- 
ter that turned acquaintance into 
friendship, he enjoyed delights of 
which humanity I fear is not allow- 
ed a permanence. ‘The human 
mind, perhaps, cannot imagine a lot 
of purer or more perfect happiness. 
It was a scene on which ambition 
in its laurelled hour might look 
with envy; compared with which 
the vulgar glories of the world are 
vanity—a spot of such serene and 
hallowed solitude, that the heart 
must have been stormy and the 
spirit turbid, which its charmed 
silence did not soothe into content- 
ment. Yet, even there, hell’s 
emissary entered—yet even hence 
the present god was banished—its 
streams were poisoned, and . its 
paths laid desolate—and its blos- 
soms, blooming with celestial life, 
were withered into garlands, for 
the tempter! How shall I describe 
the hero of this triumph? Is there 
a language that has words of fire 
to parch whate’er they light on? 
Is there a phrase so potently cala- 
mitous that its kindness freezes and 
its blessings curse? But, no; if 
you must see him, go to my poor 
client, upon whose breaking heart 
he crouches like a demon: go to 
his dead father’s sepulchre—the 
troubled spirit of that early fricnd 
will shriek his maledictory descrip- 
tion—go to the orphan infant’s cra- 
dle, without a mother’s foot to rock, 
or a sire’s arm to shield it—its 
wordless cries will pierce you with 
his ¢haracter—or, hear from me 





the poor and impotent narration of 
his practices—hear how as a friend 
he murdered conscience—how as 
a guest he violated hospitality ; 
how as a soldier he embraced pol- 
lution ; how as a man he rushed to 
the perpetration, not merely of a 
lawless, but an unnatural enjoy- 
ment, over every human bliss, and 
holy sacrament, and then say whe- 
ther itis in mortal tongue to epito- 
mize those practices into a charac- 
teristic epithet! Heis, you know, 
Gentlemen, an officer of dragoons, 
and about twenty years ago was in 
that capacity quartered in this 
county. His own manners, im- 
posing beyond description, and the 
habitual hospitality of Ireland to 
the military, rendered his society 
universally solicited. He was in 
every house, and welcomed every 
where—nor was there any board 
more bountifully spread for him, 
or any courtesy more warmly ex- 
tended, than that which he receiv- 
ed from the family at Oaklands. 
Old Mr. Fitzgerald was then master 
of its hereditary mansion, his eld- 
est son just verging upon manhood, 
and my client but a school boy. 
The acquaintance gradually grew 
into intimacy, the intimacy ripened 
into friendship, and the day that 
saw the regiment depart, was to 
his generous host a day of grief 
and tribulation. Year after year 
of separation followed. Captain 
Kerr escaped the vicissitudes of 
climate and the fate of warfare— 
and when after a tedious interval 
the chances of service sent him 
back to Mayo, he found that time 
had not been indolent. His ancient 
friend was in a better world, his 
old acquaintance in his father’s 
place, and the school-boy Charles 
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an husband and a parent in the ht- 
tle cottage of which you have 
heard already. A family affliction 
had estranged Colonel Fitzgerald 
from his paternal residence—it was 
by mere chance, while attending 
the assizes duty, he recognised in 
one of the officers of the garrison 
the friend with whom his infancy 
had been familiar.—— You may ea- 
sily guess the gratification he ex- 
perienced—a gratification mingled 
with no other regret than that it 
was so soon to vanish. He was 
about to dissipate by foreign travel 
the melancholy which preyed on 
him, and could not receive his 
friend with personal hospitality. 
Surprized and delighted, however, 
he gave him in a luckless hour a 
letter of courtesy to my client, re- 
questing from him and his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Kirwan, every atten- 
tion in their power to bestow. 


And now, gentlemen, before I in- 


troduce him to the scene of his 
criminality, you shall have even 
the faint unfinished sketch which 
has been given me of his charac- 
ter. Capt. Kerr, of the Royals, 
is very near sixty: he is a native 
of Scotland; he has been all his 
life a military officer; in other 
words, to the advantage of expe- 
rience, and the polish of travel, he 
adds what Lord Bacon calls that 
‘* left-handed wisdom” with which 
the thrifty genius of the Tweed 
has been said to fortify her chil- 
dren. Never, I am told, did there 
emigrate even from Scotland, a 
man of more ability, or of more 
cunning-—one whose address was 
more capable of inspiring confi- 
dence, or whose arts were better 
calculated to lull suspicion: years 
have given him the caution of age, 
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without extinguishing the sensibi- 
lities of youth; nature made him 
romantic, nativity made him frugal, 
and half a century has now matur- 
ed him into a perfect model of 
thrifty sentiment and amorous seni- 
lity! Ishall not depict the darker 
shades with which to me this por- 
traiture has been deformed: if they 
are true, may God forgive him; 
his own heart can alone supply the 
pencil with a tint black enough to 
do them justice. His first visit to 
Oaklands was in company with a 
Major Brown, and he at once as- 
sumed the air of one rather renew- 
ing than commencing an acquaint- 
ance: themes of other days were 
started—-the happy scenes in which 
a parent’s image mingled, were all 
spread out before a finial eye, and 
when, too soon, their visitor depart- 
ed, he left not behind him the me- 
mory cf a stranger. He was as 
one whose death has been untruly 
rumoured-—a long lost and reco- 
vered intimate, dear for his own 
deserts, and dearer for the memo- 
ry with which he was associated. 
Gentlemen, | have the strongest 
reason for believing, that even at 
this instant the embryo of his base- 
ness was engendering——-that even 
then, when his buried friend stood 
as it were untombed before him in 
the person of his offspring, the 
poison seed was sown, within the 
shade of whose calamitous maturi- 
ty nothing of humanity could pros- 
per. I cannot toil through the ro- 
mantic cant with which the bypo- 
crite beguiled this credulous and 
unconscious family ; but the con- 
cluding sentence of his visit is too 
remarkable to be omitted. ‘It 
is,” said he, awaking out of a re- 
verie of admiration, ‘* it is all a pa- 
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-Yadise : there, (pointing to my cli- 


ent,) there is Adam; she, (his fu- 
ture victim,) she is Eve; and that, 
(turning to Major Brown,) that is 
the devil!’ Perhaps he might 
have been more felicitous in the last 
exemplification. ‘This, of course, 
seemed but a jest, and raised the 
laugh that was intended. But it 
was ‘* poison in jest;’’ it was an 
‘* Jago prelude,” of which inferior 
crime could not fancy the conclu- 
sion.—Remember it, and you will 
find that, jocular as it was, it had 
its meaning—that it was not, as it 
purported, the jocularity of inno- 
cence, but of that murderous and 
savage nature that prompts the In- 
dian to his odious gambol round the 
captive he has destined to the sa- 
crifice. The intimacy thus com- 
menced, was, on the part of the 
defendant, strictly cultivated. His 
visits were frequent; his attentions 
indefatigable ; his apparent interest 
beyond doubt, beyond description. 
You may have heard, my lord, that 
there is a class of persons who ol- 
ten create their consequence ina 
family by contriving to become 
master of its secrets. An adept in 
this art, beyond all rivalry was 
Capt. Kerr—not only did he dis- 
cover all that had reality, but he 
fabricated whatever advanced his 
purposes, and the confidence he ac- 
quired was beyond all suspicion, 
from the sincerity he assumed and 
the recollections he excited. _Who 
could doubt the man who writhed 
in agony at every wo, and gave 
with his tears a crocodile attesta- 
tion to the veracity of his inven- 
tion! From the very outset of this 
most natural though ill-omened in- 
troduction, his only object was dis- 
cord and disunion ; and in the ac- 





complishment he was but too suc- 
cessful. How could he be other- 
wise? He seized the tenderest 
passes of the human heart, and 
ruled them with a worse than wi- 
zard despotism. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was young and beautiful; her bus- 
band affectionate and devoted. He 
thirsted for the possession of the 
one ; he determined on his enjoy- 
ment, even through the perdition 
of the other. The scheme by 
which he effected this—a scheme 
of more deliberate atrocity, per- 
haps, you never heard! Parts of 
it] can relate, but there are crimes 
remaining, to which even if our law 
annexed a name, | could not de- 
grade myself into the pollution of 
alluding. ‘The commencement of 
his plan was a most ostentatious 
affection for every branch of the 
Fitzgerald family. The welfare of 
ny clieni, his seclusion at Oaklands, 
the consequent loss of fortune and 
of fame, were al] the subjects of 
his minute solicitude! It was a 
pity forsooth that such talents and 
such virtues should defraud the 
world of their exercise—he would 
write to Gen. Hope to advance 
him—he would resign to him his 
own paymastership—in short, there 
was no personal, no pecuniary sa- 
crifice which he was not eager to 
make, out of the prodigality of his 
friendship! The young, open, 
warm-hearted Fitzgerald, was 
caught by this hypocrisy—the sun 
itself was dark and desultory, com- 
pared with the steady splendour of 
the modern Fabricius. It followed, 
gentlemen, as a matter of course, 
that he was allowed an almost un- 
bounded confidence in the family. 
His friendly intercourse with Mrs. 
Kirwan—his equally friendly in- 
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tercourse with Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
the husband of neither bad an 
idea of misinterpreting. In the 
mean time the temper of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald became perceptibly 
embittered—-the children, about 
whom she had ever been affection- 
ately solicitous, were now neglect- 
ed—the ornamenting of the cottage, 
a favourite object also, was totally 
relinquished. Nor was this the 
worst of it:—-she became estrang- 
ed from her busband—peevish to 
Mrs. Kirwan—her manner evincing 
constant agitation, and her mind 
visibly maddened by some power- 
ful though mysterious agency. Of 
this change, as well he might, Capt. 
Kerr officiously proclaimed himself 
the discoverer—-with mournful af- 
fectation he obtruded his interfe- 
rence, volunteering the admonitions 
he had rendered necessary. You 
can have no idea of the dextrous 
duplicity with which he acted, 
To the unfortunate Mrs. Fitzgerald 
he held up the allurements with 
which vice conceals and decorates 
its deformity-—-her beauty, her ta- 
lents, the triumphs which awaited 
her in the world of London, the 
injustice of concealment in her pre- 
sent solitude, were the alternate 
topics of his smooth-tongue iniqui- 
ty, till at length exciting her vani- 
ty, and extinguishing her reason 
by ‘‘ spells, and drugs, and accurs- 
ed incantations,”’. he juggled away 
her innocence and her virtue? To 
the afflicted Mrs. Kirwan he was all 
affliction, weeping over the pro- 
pensities he affected to discover in 
his wretched victim, detailing atro- 
cities he had himself created, de- 
faming and degrading the guilty 
dupe of his artifices, and counsel- 
ling the instant separation which 
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was to afford him at once impunity 
and enjoyment. ‘Trusted by all 
partics, he was true tonone.—Ev- 
ery day maligning Mrs. Fitzgerald 
to the rest of the family; when it 
came to her ears, he cajoled her 
into the belief that it was quite 
necessary he should appear her 
enemy, that their secret love might 
be the less suspected! Imposing 
on Mrs. Kirwan the fabricated tale 
of Mrs. Fitzgerald's infamy, he pe- 
trified her virtuous mind beyond 
the possibility of explanation! 
With Capt. Fitzgerald he mourned 
over his woes, enjoining silence 
while he was studiously augment- 
ing them. To Colonel Fitzgerald 
he wrote letters of condolence and 
commiseration, even while the pen 
of his guilty correspondence with 
his sister-in-law was wet! Do I 
overstate this treachery? Attend 
not to me—listen to his own let- 
ters--the most conclusive illustra- 
tions of his cruelty and his guilt. 
Thus, gentlemen, he writes to 
Colonel Fitzgerald, apprizing him 
of the result of his introduction. 
«| have been much with your fa- 
mily and friends—it is unnecessary 
for me to say how happy they have 
made me—-I must have been very 
miserable but for their society—I 
have been received like a brother, 
and owe gratitude for life to every 
soul of them. They have taught 
me of what materials an Irishman’s 
heart is made—but, alas! I have 
barely acknowledgments to offer.”’ 
Now judge what those acknowledg- 
ments were, by this extract from 
his letter to Mrs. Fitzgerald :— 
‘* Your conduct is so guided by ex- 
cessive passion, that it is impossi- 
ble for me to trust you. I think 
the woman you sent means to be- 
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tray us both, and nothing on earth | 
! 


cap make me think the contrary— | 


but rest assured I shall act with | 


that caution which will make me | 
unpenetrable. | would 
make you really happy ; and if you 
cannot be as respectable as you 
have been, to approach it as near 
asx possible. I never cease think- 
ing of you and of your advantage. 


| 
wish to | 





‘Trust but to me--obey my advice 
and you will gain your wishes: but 
you shall implicitly obey me, or | 
quit you for ever!” Mark again 
his language to the Colonel :—-** | 
must confess, the fate of your bro- 
ther Charles I most dreadfully la- 
ment. Look to the fate of a man 
of his age, and so fine a fellow, 
pinned down in this corner of the 
world, unnoticed and unknown.-— 
Yet what is the use of every qua- 
lity situated as he ts--his regrets 


‘are his own, they must be cutting; 


his prospects, with so young and 
inexperienced a family, they dare 
hardly be looked to, and to these, 

if you add ambition ‘and affections, 
can you look on without pitying 
a brother? ‘This earth, indeed, 
would be an heaven, could a good 
man execute what he proposes—— 
the heart of many a good man dare 
not bear examination, because his 
actions and resolutions are so much 
at variance. Bear with me, Tom— 
the children of Colonel Fitzgerald 
are my brothers and sisters, and 
may God so judge ure as | feel the 
same kind of affection for them.” 
Contrast that, gentlemen, with the 
following paragraph to the wife of 
one of those very brothers, the 
unfortunate Charles, arranging her 
elopement! ‘‘ For the present 
remain where you are, but pack 
up all your clothes that you have 
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no present occasion lur-—you cau 
certainly procure a chest of some 
kind-~if your woman is faithful she 
can manage the business—let her 
take that chest to Castlebar; and 
let her send it to me: but let her 
take care that the carrier has no 
suspicion from whence it comes— 
stir not one step without my or- 
ders—obey me implicitly, unless 
you tell me that you care not for 
me one pin—in that case manage 
your own affairs in future, and see 

what comes of you.” ‘Thus, gen- 


| tlemen, did this Janus- fronted trai- 


tor, abusing Mrs. Kirwan by fabri- 
cated crimes, defaming Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald by previous compact, con- 
fiding in all, extorting from all and 
betraying all, on the. general cre- 
dulity, and the general deception--- 
found the accomplishment ot his 
odious. purposes. There was but 
one feature wanted to make his 
protligacy peculiar as it was infa- 
mous. It had the grand master 
touches of the demon, the outlines 
of gigantic towering deformity, per- 
fidy, adultery, ingratitude, and tr- 
religion, Mung in the frightful ener- 
gy ol their combination: but it want- 
ed something to make it despicable 
as well as dreadful: some petty, 
narrow, grovelling meanness, that 
would dwarf down the terrific mag- 
nitude cf its crime, and make men 
scorn while they shuddered---and 
it wants not this. 
him when he was thus trepanning, 
betraying and destroying, actually 
endeavouring to wheedle the fami- 
ly into the settlement of an annui- 
ty on his intended prostitute. You 
shall have it from a witness---you 
shall have it from his own letter, 
where he says to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
‘* Where is your annuity?” I dare 
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say you will answer me, you are | the iron of the ingqnisition’s cap- 


pertectly indifferent; but believe | 


me, | amnot.’’ Oh, no, no, no--- 
the seduction of a mother, the ca- 
lamity of a husband, the desolation 


of a household, the uttef contempt | 


of morals and religion, the cold- 
blooded assassination of character 
and of happiness, were as nothing 
compared to the expenditure’ of a 
shilling. He paused not to const- 
der the ruin he was inflicting, but 
the expense he was incurring--a 
prodigal in crime, a miser in re- 
muneration, he brought together 
the licentiousness of youth, and 
the avarice of age, calculating on 
the inheritance of her plundered 
infants to defray the harlotry of 
their prostituted mother? Did you 
ever hear of turpitude like this? 
Did you ever hear of such bro- 
kerage in iniquity’? If there is a 
single circumstance to rest upon 
for consolation, perhaps, however, 
it is in the exposure of his parsi- 
mony. He has shown where he 
can be made to feel, and in the 
very commission of his crime, pro- 
videntially betrayed the only ac- 
cessible avenue to bis punishment. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, perhaps 
some of you are wondering why it 
is that I have so studiously abstain- 


.ed from the contemplation of my 


client. Itis because | cannot think 
of him without the most unaffected 
anguish. It is because, possible 
as it is for me to describe his suf- 
ferings, it is not possible for you 
adequately to conceive them. Fee 
have home, and wife, and children 
dear to you, and cannot fancy the 
misery of their deprivation. 1 
might as well ask the young moun- 
tain peasant, breathing the wild 
air of health and liberty. to feel 








tive; 1 might as well journey te 
the convent grate, and ask reli- 
gion’s virgin devotee to paint that 
mother’s agony of heart whe finds 
her first-born dead in her embraces 
Their saddest visions would be ser- 
row’smockery—-to be comprehend- 
ed, misery must be felt, and he whe 
feels it most can least describe it 
What is the world, with its vile 
pomps and vanities now, to my poor 
client? He sees ne world except 
the idol he has lost—wherever he 
goes, her image follows bhim—she 
filis that gaze else bent on vacan- 
cy---the *‘ highest noon”’ of fortune 
now would only deepen the shadow 
that pursues him---even ‘* Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” gives 
him no restoration---she comes up- 
on his dream as when he saw her 
first in beauty’s grace, and virtue’s 
loveliness---as when she heard him 
breathe his timid passion, and blush- 
ed the answer that blest him with 
its return---he sees her kneel---he 
hears her vow---religion registers 
what i{ scarce could chasten, and 
there, even there, where paradise 
reveals itself before him, the vi- 
sionary world vanishes, and wakes 
him to the hell of his reality. 
Who can tell the misery of this! 
Who can ever fancy it that has not 
felt it? Who can fancy bis soul- 
riving endurance while his foul 
tormentor radually goaded him 
from love into suspicion, and from 
suspicion into madness !---Alas ! 

‘¢ What damned minutes tell’s he o'er 

Who doats, yet doubts—suspects, yet 

strongly loves.” 

Fancy, if you can, the accursed 
process by which his affection was 
shaken---his fears aroused---his jea- 
lousy excited---until at last mistak- 
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ing accident for design, and sha- 
dows for confirmation, he sunk un- 
der the pressure of the human 
vampyre that crawled from his fa- 
ther’s grave to clasp him into ruin ! 
Just imagine the catalogue of petty 
frauds by which in his own phrase 
he made himself *‘ impenetrable’’--- 


how he invented---how he exagge-. 


rated---how he pledged his dupe 
to secrecy, while he blackened the 
character of Major Brown, with 
whom he daily associated on terms 
of intimacy——-how he libelled the 
wife to the husband, and the hus- 
band to the wife---houw he wound 
himself round the very heart of bis 
victim, with every embrace coiling 
a deadlier torture, till at last he 
drove him for refuge in the woods, 
and almost to suicide, for a remedy. 
Now, gentlemen, let us concede 
for a moment the veracity of his 
inventions. Suppose this woman 
to be even worse than he repre- 
sented---why should he reveal it 
to the unconscious husband? All 
was happiness before his interfer- 


ence; all would be happiness still 


but for his murderous amity :---why 
should he awake him from his 
dream of happiness; why should 
he swindle himself into a reluctant 
confidence for the atrocious pur- 
pose of creating discord? What 
family would be safe if every little 
exploded calumny was_to be reviv- 
ed, and every forgo ember to 
be fanned into conflagration? Is 
such a character to be tolerated in 
the community? But even this in- 
solent defence is wanting---you will 
find that self was his first, and fast, 
and sole consideration; you will 
find that it was he who soured this 
woman till she actually refused to 
live any longer under the roof with 











ber husband and her children ; you 
will find that in the midst of his 
counsel, his cant, and his sensibili- 
ty, he himself was the profligate 
adulterer; you will find that he 
ruled her with a rod of iron; you 
will find that having once seduced 
her into crime, he compelled her 
to submit to degradation too loath- 
some for credulity, if it was not 
too monstrous for invention; you 
will find that his pretence for ‘en- 
forcing this disgusting ordeal, was 
a doubt of her previous innocence, 
which it alone, he asserted, could 
eradicate ; you will find her on her 
knees, weeping, almost fainting, 
offering oaths upon oaths to save 
herself from the pollution; and 
you will find, at last, when ex- 
hausted nature could no longer 
struggle, the foul adulterer actual- 
ly perpetrating :---but, no! the ge- 
nius of our country rises to rebuke 
me; | hear her say to me, ‘ For- 
bear---forbear---I have suffered in 
the field---I have suffered in the 
senate---I have seen my hills be- 
dewed with the blood of my chil- 
dren—my diadem in dust---my 
throne in ruins---but Nature still 
reigns upon my plains---the morals 
of my people are as yet unconquer- 
ed---forbear---forbear---disclose not 
crimes of which they are uncon- 
scious---revcal not the knowledge, 
whose consequence is death.” I 
will obey the admonition ; nor from 
my lips shall issue the odious crimes 
of this mendicinal adulterer; not 
by my hand shall the drapery be 
withdrawn that screens this ‘Tibe- 
rian sensuality from the public ex- 
ecration! God of Nature! had 
this been love, forgetting forms in 
the pure impetuosity of its pas- 
sions; had it been youth, trans- 
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gressing rigid law and rigid mo- 
. had it been desire, mad tn 
its guilt, and guiliy even in its 
madness, I could have dropped a 
tear over humanity in silence :--- 
but, when I see age-—powerless, 
passioniess, remorseless, avaricious 
aye, dragging iis impotence into 
the capability of crime, and zest 
jag its enjeyment by the contem- 
plation of misery, 

soothed but stified in its utterance, 
and | can only pray for you, fa- 
thers, husbands, broihers—that the 


pals 


Almighty may avert this omen irvia | 


your families! 
Gentlemen of the Jury, if you 
feel as | do, you will rejoice with 


my voice is oot | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 





me that this odious case is near to | 


iis conclusion. You will have the 
facts betore you:—proof of the 
friendship; proof of the conhdence ; 
proof of the treachery; and eye- 
witnesses of the actual adultery. 
It remains but to inquire what is 
the palhation for this abominable 
turpitude. Is it love ?—Love be- 
tween the tropic and the pole! 
Why, he has a daughter older than 
his victim; he has a wife whose 
grave alone should be the altar of 
lis nuptials; he is of an age when 
a shroud should be his wedding 
garment. J will not insult you by 
so preposterous a supposition. 
Will he plead connivance in the 
husband—that fond, affectionate, 
devoted husband? I dare him to 
the experiment: and if he makes 
it, it is not to his intimates, his 
friends, or even to the undeviating 
testimony of all his enemies, that 
i shall refer you for his vindica- 
tion—-but ! will call him into court, 
and in the altered mien, and mould- 
ering form, and furrowed cheek of 
his decaying youth, [ will bid you 
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read the proofs of his connivance. 
But, gentlemen, he has not driven 
me to conjecture his palliation, 
his heartless industry has blown 
through the land: and what do you 
think it is? Oh, would to God I 
could call the whole female world 
to 1.6 disclosure! Oh, if there be 
within our island’s boundaries one 
hapless maid who lends her ear to 
the seducer’s poison, one hesitat- 
ing matron whose husband and 
whose children the vile adulterer 
devotes to desolation,—let them 
now hear to what the flattery of 
vice will turn; let them see when 
they have levelled the fair fabric 
of their innocence and their virtue, 
with what remorseless haste their 
foul destroyer will rush over their 
ruins! Will you believe it ?—that 
he who knelt to this forlorn crea- 
ture, soothed her vanity, adored 
her failings, and deified ber faults, 
now justifies the pollution of her 
person by the defamation of her 
character! Not a single act of 
indiscretion; not an instance, per- 
haps, of culpable levity in her 
whole life.—which he has not rak- 
ed together for the purpose of pub- 
lication. Unhappy woman, may 
Heaven have pity on her! Alas! 
how could she expect that he who 
sacrificed a friend to his lust, would 
protect a mistress from his avarice ? 
But will you permit him to take 
shelter under this act of dishonour- 
able desperation? Can he expect 
not even sympathy, but counte- 
nance from a tribunal of high-mind- 
ed honourable gentlemen? Will 
not you say, that his thus traduc- 
ing the poor fallen victim of his 
artifices, rather aggravates than 
diminishes the original depravity ? 
Will you not spurn the monster 
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whose unnatural vice, combining 
sensuality, hypocrisy, and crime, 
could stoop to save his miserable 
dross, by the defamation of his vic- 
tim? Will you not ask him by 
what title he holds this inquisition ? 
Is it not by that of an adulterer, a 
traitor, a recreant to every com- 
pact between man and man, and 
betweer earth and heaven? 

If this heartless palliation was 
open to all the world, is not he 
excluded from it? He her friend— 
her husband’s friend—her hus- 
band’s father’s friend—her family 
adviser, who quaffed the cup of 
hospitality, and pledged his host in 


poisoh—he who, if you can believe | 
him, ound this young and inexpe- | 


rienced creature tottering on the 
brink, and, under pretence of as- 
sisting, dragged her down the pre- 

cipice! will he, in the whole host 
of strangers, with whose familiarity 
he defames her, produce one this 
day vile enough to have followed 
his example ; one out of even the 
skipping, dancing, worthless tribe, 
whose gallantry sunk into ingrati- 
tude, whose levity sublimed itself 
into guilt? No, no; ‘‘ imperfectly 
civilized’? as his countrymen lave 
called us, they cannot deny that 
there is something generous in our 
barbarism ; that we could not em- 
brace a friend while we were 
planning his destruction ; that we 
could not sit at his table while we 
were profaning his bed; that we 
could not preach morality while we 
were perpetrating crime: and, 

above all, if in the moment of our 
nature’s weakness, when reason 
sleeps and passion triumphs, some 
pc creature had relied upon 
our honour, we could not dash her 
from us in her trial hour, and for 
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purse’s safety turn the cold-blooded 
assassin of her character. But, 
my lord, I ask you not as a father, 
not as a husband, but as a guardian 
of the morals of this country, ought 
this to be a justification of any adul 
terer? And if so, should it justify 
an adulterer under such circum- 
stances? Has any man a right to 
scrutinize the constitution of every 
female in a family, that he may 
calculate on the possibility of her 
Will you instil this 
principle into society? Will you 
instil this principle into the army ? 
Will you disseminate such a prin- 
ciple of palliation! And will you 
permit it to palliate—W hat ?—The 
ruin of an household! the sacrifice 
of a friend! the worse than mur- 
der of four children! the. most in- 
human pertidy of a host, a compa- 
nion, a brother in arms !—Will you 
permit it? I stand not upon her 
innocence; I demand vengeance 
on his most unnatural  villany. 
Suppose I concede his whole de 
fence to him, suppose she was be- 
grimmed and black as hell, was it 
for him to take advantage of her 
turpitude? Hea friend—a guest— 
a confidant—a brother soldier !— 
Will you justify him, even in any 
event, in trampling on the rights 
of friendship, of hospitality, of pro- 
fessional fraternity, of human na- 
ture? Will you convert the man 
into the monster? Will you con- 
vert the soldier into the foe, from 
being the safeguard of the citizen? . 
Will you so defame the military 
character? Will you not fear the 
reproaches of departed glory ? 
Will you fling the laurelled flag of 
England, scorched with the cannon 
flame, and crimsoned with the sol- 


dier’s life-blood—the flag of count- 








































less fights, and every fight a vic- 
tory—will you fling it athwart the 
couch of his accursed harlotry, 
without almost expecting that the 
field sepulchre will heave with 


life, and the dry bones of buried 
armies rise re-animate against the 
profanation? No, ne; I call upon 


you by the character of that army 
not to contaminate its trophies ; I 


call on you in the cause of nature | 


to vindicate its dignity ; I call on 
a 
tect them from profanation ; I call 
on you by the love you bear your 
little children, not to let this Chris- 
tian Herod loose amongst the inno- 
cents. Oh! as you venerate the 
reputation of your country; as you 
regard the happiness of your spe- 
cies; as you hope for the mercy 
of that all-wise and protecting God 
who has set his everlasting cannon 
against adultery,—banish this day 
by a vindictive verdict the crime 
and the criminal for ever from 


amongst us.” 

After a trial, which lasted for seventeen 
hours, the Jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff of £1500 damages, and 6d. costs. 


IRISH WINDOW-TAX. 
On the 4th May last, Mr. Shaw, 
representative of Dublin, brought 
the subject of the Irish window- 
tdx before the House of Commons 
of the Imperial parliament. His 
motion was for the appointment of 
a select Committee of the house to 
consider the expediency of repeal- 
ing the 56th of the King, as far as 
respecting the window-tax in Ire- 
land. 
Mr. Shaw did great justice to 
his subject, but he could obtain no 
justice for his country. He com- 
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batted every objection that could 
be advanced against the repeal, 
not with that success which could 
induce its repeal, but with that 
which, doubtless, brought convic- 
tion of the impropriety of the tax, 
even to the minds of his opposers. 
Against the objection, that its re- 
| peal would be a breach of faith 
_with the public creditor, he ob- 
I served, ‘ this argument would 
prove too much, because, in that 
| case, no tax ought to be repealed, 
| and every tax when once imposed 
ought to be perpetual ;”’ ‘* besides, 
the right hon. gentleman, (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
gave up this principle when he 
consented to the reduction of 25 
per cent.” ‘*If gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ are so anxious to keep 
faith with the public creditor, I 
trust they will be at least as anx- 
ious that government should keep 
faith with “the Irish people.’ Mr. 
Shaw boldly and clearly maintained, 
that the window-tax was a war-tax, 
to be continued only during the 
war, and that the government and 
Parliament were bound to its re- 
peal on the return of peace. The 
tax was an inquisitorial one which 
gave to the collector a right to de- 
mand admission into every house, 
and into every room of such house, 
at all hours from light in the morn- 
ing until sunset; it was an odious 
and offensive tax—it was one un- 
der the operation of which sickness 
was added to the sufferings of the 
poor. In some instances, the poor 
who crowded the houses in the 
Liberty of Dublin, had permission 
to re-open windows which had been 
closed to avoid paying the tax, and 
this under the promise that the tax 
' would not be collected on such 
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windows: but the wretched inha- 
bitants, ‘‘ the most miserable poor 
in the empire,”’ declined the invi- 
tation, lest those who already 
broke faith with them in respect 
to the entire tax, would now again 
do so in respect to the proffered 
indulgence ; or if there was an in- 
Stance of a man willing to 
risk the consequence of re-opening 
his window, he was by poverty un- 
able to do so. 
report of the epidemic, has the 
following passage: “ | have ob 
served the back window of houses, 
where fevers prevaiied, closed up, 
to avoid the window-tax, as I was 
informed by the inhabitants. In 
Vain was it represented, that they 
would be indulged with exemption 
from the tax, on making applica- 
tion to the commissioners of the 
revenue—it was evident, they al 
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heve:d trom this most unpl 


Oppressive tex.’ 
seconded the 


odious, and 

Mr. Grattan 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exche 
quer opposed the motion; he would 
give up this tax, “‘if any of its sup 
porters could point out to bins eny 
other mode of raising the amount 
of the tax,’ otherwise he would 
consider the tax as the pledged 
security of the public creditor 
‘* The amount of the debt of 
land, contracted rewn p 
poses, consisted now of 


me 


ire- 
for he Ir- 


one hun- 


| dred and four muilions pounds ster- 


land, 


| hundred thousand 
equal to the whole revenue in 


ledged, that they could not aflord | 
the expense of a new window- 


sash.” 
the window-tax was suftering an 
annual decrease: in the year end- 
ing Sth January, 1814, it amounted 
to £381,539 7s. 6d.;: in the year 
1817, to £344,770 9s. 8d. being 
a falling off of £36,768 17s. 10d. ; 
in the year 1619, £301,557 2s. 8d. 
being a falling off of £43,213 6s. 
7d.; in the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1819, £223,636 6s. 9d. being 
a falling off of £77,920 16s. 11d. 
** Will you,” said Mr. Shaw, “ then, 

refuse to repeal this tax, at present 
producing so small a sum, after 
you have remitted fourteen millions 
to England? I would entreat the 
house to pause before they shall 
turn the people of [reland from 
their bar, while they are humbly 
and respectfully praying to be re- 
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of capital borrowed in Eng- 
and about thirty millions bor- 
in freland. ‘the 
this debt, and pavable in 

were jour millons tive 
a sum 
lre- 


labours 


ling 
rowed charges 
due on 
England, 
pounds 


land. ‘The Chancelior 
to jirove, that ireland was a fa 
voured part of the empire-—that 
the window-tax was not 
and that it did not bear hard 
It may be supposed 
he alluded to those poor 
who had no windows: for certainly 
it remained to be paid by every 
person poor and rich in the city of 
Dublin who enjoyed the luxury of 
day-light within their houses 
Messrs. Vereker, Carew, Knox 

Plunkett, Hutchinson, Grattan, 
Marryatt, Callaghan, 
Forbes, Sir N. Colthurst, and Sir 
John Newport, supported the mo- 
tion. ‘heir arguments were for- 
cible, but not, as might be expect- 
ed, successful. Mr. Knox was of 
opinion, that the reduction of 25 
per cent. on the tax was not a boon 
generally felt, as was evident from 
the circumstance, that three or 


oppres- 
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noance were ceceived within the 


vear of the reduction of the tax. | 
in the tast “cee years, no less 
than thurty three thousand notices 
wo! discontinuance were served on 


COmmMmSsrcnegrs ¢ i wil cow rae } 
\ De Plunkett id. that the people 


it lreland were not a ‘* cause@iess- 


ly complaining people: they: had | 
bied as freely on thew hoancial 
voins fo support the exivent 1@s of | 
» country, as they had wi thetr | 
physical veins to for gard the glory 
and greatness of the empire.” | 
lhe window-tax was “a tax on 
cavalization—-s was a tax on the 
ion ’ t of the Cc puntry—at 


' 
dated to keep Ire- | 
imi im a siate of poverty and 

hedness’*’ ‘* With respect 
to the country, this tay operated 
ban@iully : bat with re spect to the 
city of Dublin, it was most unjust, 
upwards of one-fourth of the whole 
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tax was levied on that erty.” ** Be- 
fore the union, it (the city of Dub- 
lin,) had within its walls a resident 
partiamer t and a resident nob ility. 
(ne hundre: noble families lived 
at that time within the city of Dub- 
lin, who were no longer to be 
found there. They were transfer- 
red to another country, where they 
iaid out their money in the encour- 
Pa agement of arts and manufactures.” 

* Thirty thousand unhappy beings, 
in the course of three years, were 
compelled, by the operation af the 
measure, to deprive themselves of | 
the light and air of heaven,” Mr. 
tlunkett felt for, he pitied the 
Right Honourable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘‘ when he (the 
Chancellor,) could not spare the 
virtue of his own country, perhaps 
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(Mr. Plunkett,) could not ex- | 


pect him to spare the poverty of 
his. He was driven to an extre- 
mity in both cases. \But when he 
called on gentlemes’ to propose 
taxes, in lieu of these that were 
repealed, he must forget his duty 
as Chancellor. When he was ob- 
lived to manufacture crime, in or- 
der to support taxation; and when 
ie scrupled not to break pubhe 
faith, that he might continue an 
oppressive law; when he had no 
expedients but such as these,—he 
ought to resign his situation, that 
it nught be filled by a person mor: 
competent to discharge its duties.’’ 
Mr. Hutchinson assured the 
House, that the general impres- 
sion in Ireland was, that a pledge 
had been given by Mr. Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the time of the introduction of the 
tax, that it should cease on the ter- 
mination of the war. He insisted 
that since that diabolical measure 
of the Union, carried by the Noble 
Lord, (Castlereagh,) Ireland was 
deteriorated every hour; and if, 
as the Noble Lord had stated, the 
empire was put to great expense 
by keeping up an army in Ireland, 
the necessity of it was created by 
the disaffection arising from that 
very event. There was but one 
feeling in Ireland with regard to 
the mischievous and fatal operation 
of the tax. It was universally de- 
tested, and the people of Ireijand 
would gladly aece pt from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer any sub 
stitute which could be devise: d, af 
they must be subject to an imposi- 
tion to the same effect. He thought 
that Ireland had not received a pro- 
portionate share of relief from tax- 
ation since the conclusion of the 
for while England was reliey- 
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ed from seventeen millions and a |! 


half, she had only 400,000/. taken 
off. 
The question being loudly called 
for, was put, and decided.— 
For the motion . . 73 
Against it 150 
Majority against Ireland~-—77 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


On the 3d May Mr. Grattan mov-° 


ed the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, ** That the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider the state of the 
laws by which oaths or declarations 
are required to be taken or made 
as qualifications for the enjoyment 
of offices, and the exercise of civil 
functions, so far as the same affect 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, and whether it would be ex- 
pedient in any and what manner to 
alter or modify the same, and sub- 
ject to what provisions and altera- 
tions.” 

On no former occasion was the 
public sensibility so excited by the 
Catholics’ claim to freedom of con- 
science. The avenues leading to 
the house were crowded at an ear- 
Jy hour, but one wish prevailed, 
and that was, that a nation boast- 
ing its own freedom should not be 
forward in shackling the people of 
another country, that those who 
boast of liberty should not enslave. 

The dawn of liberty smiles on 
England, the atmosphere bright- 
ens, reason takes its sway, discus- 
sion leads to knowledge, the press 
enlightens the human mind. The 
time is at hand when the people 
will be no Jonger gulled by the 
Magna Charta and the British con- 
stitution, the one disfigured by 


[reland. 


long parliaments and sndemnifica- 
tion laws, the other twisted into 
| knotty intricacies and unavoidable 
man-traps, by cunning lawyers and 
corrupt judges ; soon the cry will 
be-——-away with the boasted consti- 
tution that can stand only when 
supported by laws that disqualify 
and enactments that enslave—arise 
man and be really free. Be it so. 
On no occasion has the British 
minister been driven to such shifts. 
It was contrived to take the house 
by surprise, and the question was 
put at a time when it was under- 
stood that several members who 
had not yet spoken, expected to 
deliver their sentiments. The 
London Courier and Morning Chro- 
nicle are loud in, boasting of this 
unprincipled triumph over consci- 
entious toleration. The editors of 
these papers would have us believe 
that the manceuvre was on the part 
of those who supported Mr. Grat- 
tan’s motion; nothing is more false ; 
it was the act of the intolerants. 
The British editors assert, that on 
a fair trial, there would be a ma- 
jority of more than 40 against the 
motion, and this the Morning Chro- 
nicle calls the decisive sense of the 
house. What on other occasions 
would be called a lean majority, 
must on the present be called the 
decisive sense of the house, It is, 
however to be observed, that we 
have only the opinion, or rather 
the zealous wish of the editor that 
such a majority could be scraped 
together. Against these 40 addi- 
tional members, existing only in 
the British editor’s columns, we 
should set off those friendly mem- 
bers who were also absent; that 
there were some of these, is re- 
luctantly confessed by the British 
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editors, and the names of six of | poison for which it does not apply 


them given by the Morning Chro- 
nicle ; this would reduce his ideal 
40 to 34; from this should be de- 
ducted the name of lord Forbes, 
who offered to vote when too late ; 
the ideal majority is then down to 
35; there were certainly many 
other friendly members not pre- 
sent; and there is much reason to 
believe that the church and state 
party would, on a full trial, be left 
in a minority, for, after the Morn- 
ing Chronicle gives the names of 
six friendly members absent, he 
adds, ‘‘indeed, some of the most 
decided advocates of the catholic 
cause happened to be absent.” 
The Courier says that the friends 
of the motion preferred pressing 
the question to the vote, rather 
than argue,it. Mr. Peel, one of 
the opponents, was in the house, 
and loudly ‘called for, but he kept 
his seat; yet it is said it was the 
friendly party who declined further 
to argue it. The Morning Chro- 
nicle further admits that there were 
in town a number of members who 
‘‘absented themselves from defe- 
rence to the contrary opinion of 
their constituents’’—-these form a 
part of the ideal 40. What can 
be inferred from this admission, 
but that had the measure been car- 
ried by a majority of 40, it would 
be. the opinion of parliament in op- 
position to the opinion of the peo- 
ple. The British parliament owe 
me something for thus endeavour- 
ing, in opposition to their own edi- 
tors, to prove thatthe parliament, 
that is the unbribed part, and the 
people, are liberal and honest, but 
their own editors would render. 
them infamous in the eyes of the 
world. The press never distils 
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an antidote. ‘The London Star of 
May 6, has the following para- 
graph :-— 

‘It was calculated that out of 
574 members who were in Lon- 
don on Monday, 309 would vote 
against the catholics, and 265 for 
them. It has since’ been ascer- 
tained that the whole of the 265 
either voted or paired off; and 
hence it is evident that some who 
had been considered anti-catholic, 
should have been added to the 265 
—and it is highly probable, had 
the debate gone on and ended in 
the usual way, that instead of a 
majority of two against, there would 
have beena majority for the cathe- 
lics.”” 

The London Advertiser exults 
in the growing liberality of parlia- 
ment, and anticipates ‘‘the com- 
plete emancipation of our catholic 
and dissenting fellow-subjects the 
next time the question shall come 
before parliament.” 

The London Statesman, in ob- 
serving on Mr. Grattan’s motion, 
says, ‘it must be said it was lost 
for the present, but the decision. 
that is the small majority, two only, 
gives it the spirit, if not the effect 
ofa victory. As far as argument 
and Opinion go, the disabilities of 
so large a body of our fellow-sub- 
jects are removed. The reforma- 
tion proposed a system of great to- 
leration ; strange, however, as it 
may appear, too many of those 
who pretend to admire it fly in the . 
face of the doctrines it inculcates. 
Those persons who oppose the 
freedom of conscience are nut pro- 
testants, however loudly they may 
cry out in favour of church and 
state; they are the most intolle- 










































































rant, irreligions, persecuting, and 
withal, the least loyal of all his 
majesty’s subjects: in the spirit of 
monopoly they would exclude trom 
the benefits of the constitution mil 
lions of good men: 
self-aggrandizement they would, 
if necessary to their own ends, pull 
down that very constitution which 
they now pretend to worship; hy- 
pocrites in religion, they are so 
also in politics: if the government 
is to fall in their day, they will 
possibly not be the least aciive in 
demolishing the ‘* glorious fabric.”’ 
One of these brawlers, the reve- 
rend prebendary Dennis, of Exe- 
ter, England, has written a pam- 
phlet, in which it is stated that, 
‘as late as the summer of last year, 
the prince regent avowed to the 
clerk ofthe closet, and authorized 
him to make known his determina- 
tion to refuse the royal assent, 
even should both houses of parlia- 
ment pass a bill in favour of the 
Roman catholic claims.’ 

While on this subject it would 
be a great injustice to an enlight- 
ened editor, and to the great body 
of the protestant inhabitants of the 
second city in the British empire, 
were I to omit the following notice 
by the London Statesman, alluding 
to the aggregate protestant meet- 
ing at the Rotunda, Dublin. 

‘“Ifwe chose to search for a to- 
pic to cheer our minds, and to ele- 
vate the the improving character 
of the present moment to our feel- 
ings, we should step across the 
channel to our sister isle. There 
we see the protestants struggling 
to free their catholic fellow-sub- 
jects from the unjust bonds by which 
they have been so long shackled, 
for following the dictates of their 
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conscience, and adhering to the v> 

livion of their forefathers. Anu 
the persons who bave moved (his 
rlorious scene, are those 
who are the most exalted in rank 
and eminent in talent and charac 
ter. The meeting called by them 
to consider this most tmportant 
question, is said to have been com- 
posed of three thousand in num- 
ber. The whole 
assembly was worthy of theit juet 
olyect, and of their beneficent pur- 
poses. ‘The petition was unassa'l- 
able in its pretensions; and the 
resolutions were equally just in 
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conduct of the 


their propositions, and modest in 
their expression. ‘The = ads of 
religious liberty, who have lamen- 


ted the impolitic and ondue posi- 
tion in which our catholic brethren 
have been \placed, will aft up their 
grateful vaaces with ex 
to that Providence which is prepar- 
ing to remove from them so per-se- 
cutungaspirit. It willnot be long, 
we hope, before protestant and 
catholic will meet together mutu- 
ally to consider all the means of 
promoting the best interests of the 
country. The day of prejudice 1s 
passing away irom one party; and 
we trust the times of exaggerated 
resentment and passion, in the 
other, are departing also. All the 
true triends of the sister isle will 
hail this new, this happy presage, 
of our political and mora! prospe- 
rity.” 

It will be recollected that the 
lord mayor, M’Kenny, called this 
meeting, and presided at it. For 
his noble conduct in the chair, he 
has been applauded by every good 
man ; but if censure can be praise, 
and ‘surely his merit is doubly 
sounded, his patriotism acknowl- 
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edged, and himself highly honour- 
ed, by the vilest legislative body in 
existence, the corporation of the 
city of Dablin. 

At an adjourned meeting of the 
Dublin corporation, held soon afier 
the meeting at the Rotunda, the 
high sheriff in the chair, Mr. Git- 
fard (the dog in office) after some 
very intemperete animadversions 
on the lord mayor for calling the 
late meeting at the Rotunda, mov- 
ed the tollowing resolution : 

‘* That alderman Thomas M’Ken- 


ny, now lord mayor of the city of 


Dublin, having rejected the coun- 
sel and advice of the two houses 
ofcommon council, who were es- 
tablished by charter and law his le- 
gal advisers, had thereby put to 
hazard the peag@e and tranquility of 
the city, ‘and rendered himself un- 
worthy of tie confidence, support, 
and future favour of the corpora- 
tion.” 

The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Stoddert, supported by Sir 
E. Stanley, Mr. Temple, and oth- 
ers. These unfortunate gentle- 
men are in ill health—they are af 
fected by spasms, and they froth 
atthe mouth: it was much appre- 
bended that they were labouring 
under the agonies of a hydropho- 
bia. 

Mr.S. Stephens justified the con- 
duct of his lordship, and moved as 
an amendment— 

‘* That the consideration of the 
conduct of the right honourable the 
lord mayor be postponed until the 
expiration of his mayoralty.” 

This was seconded by Mr. E. 
Stephens, and the right of the lord 
mayor to call the meeting, and his 
general conduct warmly advocated, 
by Mr. Willis, Mr. Harty, Mr. Ea- 
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ton, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. S. Ste- 
phens, Mr. Giffard replied. 

The question was then put upon 
the amendment, for adjournment ; 
a ballot was demanded; upon its 
being cast up, there appeared, 

White Beans 18 

Black Beans 40 

Majority against the amendment, 
22. 

The question was about to be 
pat upon Mr. Giffard’s original re- 
solution, when several objections 
were made to the terins of the cen- 
Willis moved as an 
amendment, 

‘‘ That Alderman Thomas M’- 
Kenny, lord mayor, in complying 
with the requisition of so many re- 
spectable noblemen, gentlemen, 
and citizens, in calling an aggre- 
gate meeting, had acted with pro- 
priety.” 

This was supported by Mr. Nor- 
ris, Mr. Harty, Mr. Willis, &c. 
Upon the ballot being cast up, 
there appeared, 

White Beans, 14 

Black Beans, 42 

Majority against the amendment, 


The origina! resolution propos- 
ed by Mr. Giffard, was then put 
from the chair, and carried. 

Mr. Giffard then moved, that the 
resolution should be sent to the 
board of aldermen, for their con- 


currence. This motion was se- 
conded by sir Edward Stanley, and 
was opposed by Mr. Willis and Mr. 
S. Stephens. 

The motion was then agreed to, 
and sent upstairs; after some time 
a message came down from the 
board, stating, that the aldermen 
concurred in the resolutivn of the 
sherifis and commons! 
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Ireland. 


After some routine business, the | 1200 men,each, for service in New 


lord mayor and board of aldermen 
came down about half-past four o’- 
clock; his lordship addressed the 
assembly as follows :— 

Gentlemen— Y ou have been pleas- 
ed to express your disapprobation 
at my calling a most respectable 
meeting ; | am extremely sorry to 
find that you should have felt your- 
selves authorised or justified in 
passing so harsh a censure ; | have,. 
however, the consolation of an ap- 
proving conscience, .and the satis- 
faction of having acted from pure 
and upright motives. 

Gentlemen—I now adjourn this 
assembly to Friday, the 12th of 
March. 

An alarming fever has broken 
out among the students in the col- 
lege, near Naas, county Kildare ; 
such is its virulence, that the pro- 
fessors have written to the parents 
of those not afflicted, to have them 
instantly removed, and, in order 
to prevent the contagion spreading 
farther, suits of clothes are order- 
ed to be brought for such as shall 
be removed, with the view of 
burning those that are already in 
use.— Ennis. Chron. 


A Dublin paper says, ‘‘ The Rt. 
Hon. J. Foster is now the oldest 
senator in the house of commons ; 
having been, without intermission, 
a member of parliament since the 
latter end of the year 1760, a pe- 
riod of nearly /ifty-nine years. Such 
a length of time in the public ser- 
vice, \without having been once 
out of it, is, we believe, unparal- 
leled in our parliamentary history. 


A col. Eyre has raised in Gal- 
way, Ireland, two regiments of 
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Grenada, South America. 

The following, in the form of a \ 
handbill, was posted up in Liver- 
pool, early in April last. Had it 
been in Baltimore, our ears would 
most probably have been astound- 
ed with the cry of piracy! piracy '! 
violation of neutrality! and the 
like-—Balt. Pat. 

Republic of Venezuela, First ri- 
fle regiment, forming part of Gen. 
Deveraux’s Irish legion, comman- 
ded by Col. Meade, to sail on or 
about the 18th of April next, from 
Dublin, for the head quarters of 
his excellency Gen. Bolivar, su- 
preme chief, &c. &c. of the libera- 
ting army of Venezuela, and New 
Grenada. Encouragement will be 
given to disciplined men that have 
discharges, or instructions to show. 
None need apply but effective, de- 
termined men. .This is the fa- 
vourable opportunity. It leads to 
to the most beautiful country in 
the world!—To the land of liber- 
ty! where Irishmen, in particular, 
are ever welcome to the arms o/ 
the brave citizens of Venezuela. 


ILLICIT DISTILLATION. 

General Hart presented a peti- 
tion from Jeremiah Laughnan, com- 
plaining of the seizing of his cattle. 
by an exciseman in Ireland. 

Some warm observations by sir 
John Newport, led to debate on 
this subject, by which it would ap- 
pear that the minister was about to 
abandon the odious system of fines 
upon town lands, to prevent illicit 
distillation. A more cruel, unjust, 
or oppressive law could not be de- 
It inflicted a fine on the in- 
nocent, and, in many, or most in- 











stances, placed the whole of it on 
them, as it often happened that the 
illicit distiller owned no landed pro- 
perty ; the fine was, of course, le- 
vied on the land-owner, who did 
not participate in the breach of the 
law, and may not have been ac- 
quainted with the transaction. Sir 
Francis Burdett observed on this 
system of fines, that ‘‘the desola- 
tion it caused was more than sufh- 
cient to counterbalance any pecu- 
niary advantage expected from it ; 
and the expense with which it was 
attended, rendered it one of the 
most miserable means that could be 
devised for recruiting the treasu- 
ry.’ The minister will of course 
offer some substitute for this law. 
It was stated by sir John Newport, 
that this measure was abandoned 
by the minister, in consequence of 
being waited on by several of the 
trish members, and threatened with 
their deserting of him, in case he 
continued to persist in the land fine 
bill. The minister and his friends 
denied that they were influenced 
by any such threat. Lord Castle- 
reagh assured the house that his 
majesty’s ministers, in abandoning 
this law, were solely influenced by 
a wish to relieve Ireland from the 
oppression she had suffered under 
the system. The public prints, 
however, continue to assert thatthe 
threat was made. It is not proba- 
ble that sir John Newport ventur- 
ed on the assertion without some 
good ground. 

From among the many petitions 
lately presented tothe british par- 
lament, by the catholics of Ire- 
land, the following is remarkable 
for being short, pithy, firm, and 
sufficiently respectful :— 
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To the rt. hon. the Commons of the united 
kingdom of Gt. Britain and Lreland, in 
parliament assembled :— 

The humble petition of the undersigned 
— catholics, of the parishes of Kil- 

larney and Aghadoe, in the county of 
Kerry—Most humbly showeth : 


‘*That without any imputation 
on our loyalty as subjects, or on 
our conduct as citizens, we are 
merely on account of our religious 
belief, debarred the full benefits of 
the constitution, and degraded in 
the state. 

‘* We therefore remppctioliy i in- 
treat your honourable house, to 
take our condition into your wise 
and humane consideration, with a 
view to the removal of disabilities 
so oppressive and unmerited. 
Whilst we ardently, but humbly, 
solicit a full restoration to civil 
rights, yet we must ever firmly 
deprecate any concession clogged 
with lay interference in our religious 
concerns. —Killarney, Fo. 2 1819.” 





EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


The following is a statement of 


the number of passengers who em- 
barked at the port of Belfast, from 
the commencement to the ending 
ofthe year 1818. The actual num- 
ber is rather more, as three chil- 
dren are reckoned but as one pas- 
senger : 
For British America. 


Quebec} . 2368 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’ S, &e. 2250 








Total 4618 
For the United States. 

New York, ' ; . KAZ 
Philadelphia, ' ; ; 448 
Baltimore, , . BH 
Charleston, . , : 223 
Boston, . , , ; ae 
New-Orleans, .. 61 
Total ; 1667 





Grand Total 5285 
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FOREIGN. 


SENGLAND. 

I fear I may fall under the impu- 
tation of wishing ill to England ; 
nothing is further from my mind. 
The government is bad, the people 
noble. 1 would pull down their ty- 
ranis—I would honor and raise 
themselves. But the truth, that 
England is a falling nation, is too 
evident to be doubted. The ridi- 
culous assertion, that the national 
resources are inexhaustible, is con- 
tradicted by the different expedi- 
ents to support the national Capen 
ditures. In the fifth year of peace, 
we hear that a loan of several mil- 
lions will be necessary to supply 
the annual expenditure. Forsome 
months we heard of nothing in the 
ministerial prints, but the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country, and 
it would appear that the revenue 
for the quarter year ending in March 
or April last, exceeded that of a 
correspondent quarter of a former 
year. Whatever seemed capable 
to bear taxation, was taxed, and the 
most active industry was used to 
collect whatever could be collect- 
ed, yet it appears by the report of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
officially made to parliament, that 
the annual expenditure exceeded 
the annual income by a sum of more 
than thirteen millions. In April 
last the following ministerial notfce 
was made public in London. 

** Lord Liverpool and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer request 
the governor and the deputy-go- 
vernor of the bank of England will 
have the goodness to cause it to be 
notified at the Stock Exchange, in 





the usual manner, that it is their im 

tention to propose that the Exche- 
quer bills upon the aids and sup- 
plies, and which have not been ad- 
vertised to be paid off, shall be re- 
ceived at a premium of 20s. per 
cent. on payment of instalments of 
any foun which may be contracted 


“for in the present vear, in a propor- 


tion not exceeding 25 per cent. on 
each instalment. The premium 
and interest in each exchequer bill 
will be paid in cash at the time it is 
presented.” 

In this cautious, obscure, phrase-. 
ology, the E nglish people are indi- 
rectly told that a /oan is in contem- 
plation, a new tax must be imposed, 
if any thing can be found on which 
to inpose it, and that tax must be 
permanent. ‘There is one mode ot 
avoiding a new loan for this year ; 
that mode, the most ruinous that 
desperation coutd resort to, has 
been much spoken of for some 
months past, that is to apply the 
sinking fund to meet the current na- 
tional expenditure. The London 
Globe has the following paragraph 
on the subject. 


** Mr. Grenfell gave notice in the 
House of Commons of his inten- 
tion to move this evening for the 
production of certain papers, show- 
ing how far it may be proper to 
make the sinking fund of the year 
applicable to the public service.— 
The sinking fund of this year a- 
mounts to something about fifteen 
millions. On the propriety of touch- 
ing any part of this fund we are 
aware there exists much diversity 
of opinion; but the disadvantages 



















































of having recourse annually to loans, 
are so many and serious, that in our 
opinion they outweigh any advan- 
tages which may be derived froma 
steady application of this fund to- 

wards reducing a debt at one end, 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is sedulously increasing at 
the other.” 


The rumour of the intention to. 


call for a new loan, created conside- 
rable bustle on change, but yet the 
public stocks did not experience 
any material depression. The fact 
is, money cannot be invested in 
trade with any prospect of profit, 
and rather than hold it unproduc- 
tive, it will be placed in the funds 
on terms which, at other times, 
would be deemed exceedingly dis 
advantageous. Nearly every late 
commercial speculation has proved 
disastrous ; the manufacturers have 
discharged half their hands ; the 
poor rates have been, for the past 
four years, progressively on the in- 
crease ; such goods as have been 
lately manufactured were sold at a 
depreciated price of at least 25 per 
cent. below the ordinary value.— 
The industrious agriculturists, the 
mechanics, and persons of middling 
fortunes, have been flying from ac- 
cumulating evil, to other countries; 
the few gold sovereigns which were 
putin -circulation tn England, pass- 
ed with the emigrants, and, as some 
will have it, were remitted by go- 
vernment to other countries. It is 


known, that a considsrable part of 


a late coinage of French louis d’ors 
has been made from British sove- 
reigns. There is much gold in the 
vaults of the national bank, which. 
for all the benefit the nation derives 
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from it, might as well be in Mexico. 
The government cannot permit the 
bank to open its vaults promptly, 
and redeem its notes inspecie, be- 
cause, in order to do this, if it can 
be done at all, the government must 
pay its debt to the bank, and that 
is at present impossible. Session 
after session, the minister promised 
the public that the bank would re- 
sume payments; and as often has 
he disappointed public expectation. 
On the late meeting of parliament, 
the minister was again compelled 
to declare the unpreparedness of 
the bank to resume payment ; pres- 
sed, however, by the opposition, he 
agreed to. or proposed the forma- 
tion of a committee to inquire into 
the state of the bank, but he stea- 
dily resisted a proposition, that this 
committee should be formed one 
half of ministerialists, and one half 
of oppositionists ; the minister was 
able to constitute the committee so 
that ‘two thirds of its members 
should be selected from his crea- 
tures, he, of course, fully controul- 
led its acts. We are now told that 
the bank will resume specie pay- 
ments gradually, beginning by par- 
tial emissions on terms so disadvan- 
tageous or embarrassing to the 
holders of notes, that it may even 
be hoped few will apply for pay- 
ment. After some years, the bank 
will return to full specie payments 
—if it may be presumed, no cause 
should, in the meantime, render it 
necessary to provide against the 
present project. Of this, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers will be the judges ; 
and on this forlorn hope the cre- 
ditors of the bank must, as their 
sole security, rest their expecta. 
tions. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 
May 3, 1819. 

Mr. Grattan presented to the 
House of Commons,, several peti- 
tions fron’ Roman Catholics, pray- 
ing that, having contributed their 
fall share in sipport of the glory 
and prosperity of the British em- 
pire, thev might be adinitted to all 
the of the constitution, 
which were all read and laid on 
the table. 

Mr\ Grattan then addreseed the 
speakpr.—He begged leave, in pre- 
senting these petitions to the house, 
to represent, that whilst he was 
ardent in his wishes for the attain- 
ment, on the part of his catholic 
brethren, of their indisputable 
rights, he was equally ardent in his 
wishes, equally confident in his 
hope, that the success of their ap- 
plication to parliament would sus- 
tain and strengthen the protestant 
religion, the protestant constitu- 
tion, the act of settlement, and the 
succession to the throne of these 
realms, as by lawestablished. By 
the identification of the Roman Ca- 
tholic class with the Protestant part 
of his majesty’s subjects, he enter- 
tained the strongest hope, the most 
ardent expectation, that these two 
religions, bearing to each other 
the strongest resemblance, having 
the same Redeemer, the same Gos- 
pel, having similar, though cer- 
tainly not the same sacraments, 
might securely shelter under the 
common roof of the temple of the 
British constitution, beneath the 
protecting influence, and the wor- 
ship of one common God, uniting 
in his praise in different notes, with 
all the variety of nature, but with 
allits concord also. The petitioners 
humbly prayed for themselves and 
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their descendants through future ge- 
nerations, the commen law right of 
eligibility to certain enumerated of- 
lices, from which they had hitherto 
xcluded, because they would 
‘nt to abjure the articles ot 
and the rites of their 
religion. Fhey had studiously kept 
clear of the philosophy of the times, 
and simpty claimed the common 
law right under the controul of par- 
lf parliament continued 
this disqualificatiGh, then would it 
impose a sentence of condemna- 
tion against those who, as yet, had 
not been pronounced guilty of any 
offence. The fact of the catholic 
body’s delinquency sould be first 
established, before they could be 
fairly calied on to make out their 
innocence. They now merely sub- 
a to the legislat ure, tha tthe *v, 
y the common !aw of the land of 
Be forefathers, had a right to 
such eligibility. Not only the pas- 
sions which once had mingled in the 
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them faith 


| discussion of this quesiion, buteven 


the objec ts on which they possibly 

ould bear, had been done away 
with, by the tone of the present pe- 
tition; parliament had exerciseda 
right of exclusion, constitutionally 
with a view to secure its own pu- 
rity. In this manner placemen and 
pensioners had been excluded from 
that House. But that House had 
no right to exercise a disqualifying 
power, where no just reason exist- 
ed for such disqualification. It could 
have no such pretension derived 
from man ; it surely could not allege 
any derived from God. It was con- 
tended, that the ordinances of the 
Catholic Religion bore in them the 
evidence of certain principles, 
which rendered them ineligible to 
fill certain highly confidential 















































Catholics had 
inattention or 
to the moral 
but in what 
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silualions. ‘Lb hie 

been charged with 
disrespect, or both, 
obligation of an oath; 
instance had they proved either 
The proceedings of councils, the 
_proceedings of bodies or individuals, 
“might discolour their belief--but 
what facts in any country had oc- 
curred to prove they undervalued 
either ? None. Pamphlets had 
been written by different individu- 
als, claiming privileges all did not 
allow, or few would wish to see 
exist; and Gandolphy’s pamph- 
let had been made an argument by 
many against the enfranchisement 
of the Roman Catholics. The re- 
moval of the Jesuits, the revival of 
their body had also been talked of 
—but what had such affairs to do 
with the investigation of the sub- 
ject ? Individuals might write and 
think as they thought proper, but 
what general charge against the 
Roman Catholics could be fairly de- 
duced from their acts? None.— 
but these charges were not made 
in part against that body—but a- 
gainst every man professing that 
religion. If such charges were of- 
fered to any judge, sitting in judge- 
ment upon parties arraigned of cri- 
minality, would the act of one or 
twenty be considered cnnclusive 
against millions? Ifevidence were 
even adduced of criminality against 
individuals, and a body charged, 
would the criminal acts of the few 
be considered decisive against the 
hody ? By no means. Counsel 
might take iike liberties with the 
case, urge the prevalence of dan- 
gerous opinions being entertained 
by the million, because it had been 
proved against the unit ; but in sum- 
ming up the evidence, would the 
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judge declare to the jury, that the 
case had been made out so far 4s 
to convict the million? It would 
be monstrous to believe it. The 
creed of the Catholics should be 
taken from their own assertions, 
and not from the assertions of those 
inimical to their claims.  Individu- 
als had disclaimed all undue obedi- 
ence tothe Pope. ‘The six univer- 
sities, who were consulted on the 
subject, have discldimed all the ab- 
surdities imputed to them, and 


what more would be expected ? Ii 


then, the leaders of the Catholics, 
if the expounders of their religion 
have solemnly denied the imputa- 
tions cast upon them as not only ca- 
lumnious but false—if charges still 
be made against them, insulting to 
their feelings, and abhorrent to 
their nature and their oaths, what 
further renunciation could be ex- 
pected? Hecouldseenone. Ifa 
judge directed a jury to find against 
them, he would be impeached un- 
der all the circumstances, and the 
jury be attainted. Their whole 
conduct, however, spoke their va- 
lue of the moral obligation of an 
oath.——— Their battles trumpet- 
tongued, their pockets always open, 
their fidelity never doubted, spoke 
their sense of its importance; be- 
yond that, more could not be said. 
The Catholics put forward no fan- 
tastical or chimerical claims. The 
power of the parliament could do 
much—he wid not questionit. But 
the Catholics had a common law 
right to their religion as well as 


any other sect, and the wisdom of 


the parliament had deprived them 
of that right. Catholicity, howe- 
ver, w3s no proof against any man, 
of either perfidy or treason, The 
parhament might eolegislatethe 
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had done so; but no legislation 
could take away the natural and 
inherent right of man to worship 
God as he thought best. The Par- 
liament had done that for which 
both a judge anda jury would have 
been attainted, and instead of reme- 
dying existing evils, it was still 
sought to perpetuate them which 
the march of the mind, the intel- 
lect of the age, the growing libe- 


rality of the times at once forbade.. 


The Protestant would not be reach- 
ed by the enfranchisement of his fel- 
low-subject—notimproperly reach- 
ed; the Roman Catholic by enfran- 


chisement, by a participation in the | 


rights and privileges of the Pro- 
testant, would hail a fellow and a 
brother, enlarge the class of chris- 
tians, and consolidate the interest 
of the empire. The foundation of 
the Protestant faith was good will 
to all—and that foundation would 
be destroyed by restricting good 
will to those ofthe same sect. The 
Gospe! embraced all--salvation was 
preached to, and intended for all 
—exclusion destroyed—and bigot- 
ry was the reveyse of the Great 
Author of all good. To deny the 
claims of all to share in the hope of 
salvation, would be anti-christian 
and intolerant ; to deny the Roman 
Catholics equal facilities to worship 
God in their own way, would not 
be lessso. It had been said by the 
enemies of the Roman Catholics 
that their seminaries inculcated 
improper doctrines—that Roman 
Catholics would not listen to the 
moral obligation of an oath—that 
their religion was notdivine. Then 
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he would say revealed religion was | 


a fable, and not divine. The reli- 
gion of France, Portugal, and Ger- 
many was Catholic ; tbat religion, 
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establisnred bij British a sf 

cured by the general compact of al! 
Europe. And would all Europe 
have sanctioned a religion in which 
oaths were not binding, and moral 
obligations considered of no avail’ 
It was nottobecredited. Tostig- 
matise the religion of the Catho- 
lics, would be to stigmatise that of 
the greater proportion of the ci- 
vilized world, and of Europe—to 
calumniate the dead, and dishonour 
and disgrace the living. A British 
parliament would not be deaf to the 
claims of mi'lions ; born like its mem- 
bers, to labour for the good of its 
empire ; determined, tike its mem- 
bers, to risk their all for its preser- 
vation and its glory. ‘The power 
of the Pope had also been stated 
as little inferior to that of the A\l- 
mighty—but what genuine Roman 
Catholic acknowledges it to be so ’ 
The Pope had his power, his weak - 
nesses, his rights. The chief ofa 
religion, his influence ceased with 
his spiritual supremacy—beyond 
that it was idle, if claimed ; resist- 
ed, if sought to be imposed. The 
Pope was deposed by a gigantic in- 
dividual ; but he was reinstated by 
Europe—by England, as a part of 
the conlederated body. And would 
the British parliament say —the de- 
liberate act of Europe was intend- 
ed as the ruin of the British em- 
pire, the ruin of all thrones, the de- 
gradation of its altars—the des- 
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| truction of the natural elements of 


society ? If they did not say that, 
they must concede the justice of 
the Roman Catholic claims, or pro- 
nounce themselves arbitrary, in- 
consistent, and the enemies of crvil 
liberty. (Hear, hear!) Neither 
perfidy nor idolatry could be pro- 


perly charged upon the Catholic. 














The Catholic was in power and lost 
it, the Protestant was the victor and 
obtained it. In the war of centu- 
ries and the conflict of opinions, 
both perhaps exceeded what the 
spirit of christianity would have 
dictated ; but the destruction of the 
one or the conquest of the, other, 
could not be made an argument for 
or against either party. Much of 
evil had arisen in the warfare, the 
-encounters were various, sharp, 
and keen; but the gospel religion 
professed by bothedeclared against 
their acts, and it was not for the 
British parliament to give pain to 
the vanquished, or improperly em- 
blazon the trophies of the conque- 
rors. Hatred of any was incon- 
sistent with the Protestant religion, 
to calumniate others, or malign 
their natures, was little short ef na- 
tred, and amounted, in point of 
fact, to the adjurution of the Gospel. 
The result of the conflict, however, 
=poke painfully on the subjeci, and 
declared, that in the strife for pow- 
er, the God of all and the Gospel 
of peace had been forgotten. The 
delirium of attack superseded pru- 
dence, the noise of the victory de- 
stroyed the bond of union. Both 
fell—though one was conqueror ; 
tor the spirit of christianity forbade 
the cheers, with which intolerance 
ushered in the conquerors. ‘Two 
great, obligations were inculcated 
by divine revelation,—good will 
and peace. Both had been forgot- 
ten; to use the mildest term, both 
had rather been denied. Man best 
proved his religion, by becoming 
auxiliary to the purposes of God, 
by love to all; and the excellence 
of the christian morality was best 
displayed by obedience to the high 
behest of the Great Supreme ; con- 
46 
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formity to his laws ; was love to all. 
Salvation was only promised to all, 
by strict obedience. And could 
those who hate some because differing 
in opinion from them, be zealous lo- 
vers of C hristianity, or actuated in 
the least degree by the mild and gene- 
rous sptritof the Gospel? . Let the 
House and the country answer it. 
The enemies of the Catholics did 
not, however, rest satistied with de- 
nouncing their brethren of the 
British empire ; but denounced be- 
side the greater part of civivilized 
Europe. Where could they look 
and not see Catholics? Where 
could they search for laws, regard 
for thrones, fidelity to oaths, if not 
amongst the Catholics? ‘They bar- 
tered not their consciences for 
place, and sould be entitled to 
some respect when submissively 
invoking parliamentary relief.— 
That they laboured under disabili- 
ties none conld deny; that they 
deserved better was admitted by the 
great and good of Europe and their 
own country. Unless, then, it couid 
be proved that the belief of the 
sacraments was alone divine ; that 
public blessings, prayer, and holy 
alms were vices in the Catholic, 
and virtues in the Protestant ; that 
the feelings of human nature and 
the moral bonds of society were 


| unknown and unpractised by the 


Catholic, and only recognized by 
the Protestant ; that the love of li- 
berty was confined to sect, and re- 
ligion to one creed; unless. that 
were proved, the claims of the Ca- 
tholics could not be withheld— 
(Hear, hear, hear !) ;—not alone 
withheld, but denied him—and for 
ever.—(Hear !)--Charges of that 
description iad been made against 
Catholic feelings and opinions ; he 
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need not say i: would be useless 
and unnecessary to refute it. At 
the time when Catholics were de- 
clared ** good and loyal subjects,” 
it was not so considered by the 
parliament ; when they were ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of the e- 
lective franchise, to the highest of- 
fices in the army and navy, it was 
not so considered. And what had 
they since done to forfeit the claim, 
their distinguished claim to the 
parliamentary appellation? The 
Pope had been established, if not 
in splendour, at least in power ; 
England and Europe had so done. 
He was strapped, as if to the war- 
horse of a great captain ; Catholics 
deposed him, but a Protestant na- 
tion generously reinstated him.— 
And he would ask, was he only re- 
instated a pontiff, a sovereign, in 
order to punish the Irish Roman 
Catholics? The House did not 
then say it was improperly done ; 
that morality would suffer, or re- 
ligion be undone ; that christianity 
was unsafe, and Protestant England 
embarked in the sea of ruin.— 
(Hear!) Was Europe then sincere, 
or otherwise ? Had the different 
governments disguised their feel- 
ings, when to have spoken out, 
could command obedience ; or did 
they restore the Pope only to per- 
petuate the slavery of a portion of 
their people? Before the revolu- 
tion France was Catholic, and when 
the revolution set in she was still 
the same.. The Catholic religion 
aseumed’a new figure ; but as the 
revolution went on, you saw the 
image of God dishonoured, you saw 
christianity shaken, though not sub- 
‘daed, and: you saw that : Catholicity 
was a-brighter Jamp and a safer 
guide than the rueful philosophy 
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which for a moment superseded 11 

(Hlear!) You say the belief of se- 
ven sacraments was safer than that 
of none; that all the principles ot 
Christianity would fall with the ru- 
in of Catholicity ; and the reign of 
philosophy become the dissolution 
of morality. Faiths were of con- 
sequence, bnt principles of more. 
The different princes of Europe 
united into a christian fraternity 
for the purpose of supporting a 
common religion ; that religion was 
of the gospel—the Catholic was ot 
the same : and why should the Irish 
and British Catholics be excluded 
from the privileges intended to be 
secured in Italy, and destroyed in 
England! The policy of Europe 

would not have dictated a confede- 

racy to support religion, if the 

greater part of Europe professing 
the Catholic religion considered 1" 
as inimical to their interests Ii 
might be said, however, he spoke 
of the subject only in part; but 
his observations applied generally 
as he conceived. Conformity in 
the establishment of religion ar- 
gued its efficacy, or displayed hy- 
pocrisy on the part of those who so 
established it. The latter he could 
not suspect ; unless indeed the co- 
ercion and penalties imposed on 
the Irish Catholics warranted his 
suspicions. But the justice and 
wisdom of the parliament prevent- 
ed his holding such an opinion. I! 
was said, if the Catholics be re- 
dressed, they will overturn the 
state ; and in the exercise of liber- 
ty attempt the re-establishment o! 
their former domination. But that 
assertion was fundamentally wrong. 

It would be to suppose mankind 
born with the love of a certain 
church and religion, wedded to « 














certain creed; and rather strag- 
gling for the preservation of its 
charch, than the common rights 
and feelings ofits nature. It would 
be to say, that man was false to 
himself, forgetful of his rights, and 
absorbed in that sort of mania 
which a world of Bedlamites might 
regard, but rational beings have 
never yet adopted.—[Heur !]— 
But did it follow, although such a 
thing might by possibility have for. 
merly occurred, that such an oc- 
currence was likely to happen in 
the present day? It could not, 
would not--the thing was totally 
impossible. The Deity in reveal- 
ing himself to man, did so in the 
most sublime morality——-however 
the clergy of different sects talked 
of the conscientious adherence to 
their different religions, subject- 
ing man to pain in this world and 
damnation in the next. There 
was no exclusion in the gospel— 
no monopoly in Christianity. Peace 
and good will prevailed through 
all its pages; and mercy brighten- 
ed them where their explication 
was not otherwise quite clear. If 
emancipation were granted, would 
it not be absurd to suppose that 
Dr. Poynter, a catholic bishop, 
would make the emancipation of 
his flock a stimulous to their in- 
subordination, or a motive to in- 
duce them to the subversion of the 
government ? And would it be 
less absurd to imagine that the en- 
joyment of liberty would induce 
the Catholic to seek not only the 
ruin of the protestant, but himself? 
What man at all acquainted with 
human nature would maintain such 
an opinion? What man alive to 
the dispositions of the human heart 
would believe it? He would not, 
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and knew of none who would. 
Men might differ in speculative 
opinions, but the workings of the 
human heart were within the know- 
letige of every observer. The el- 
ements of nature should be alter- 
ed, before the privileged would 
rebel against themselves, or await 
this death from the hands of the 
common enemy.—-/f once, however, 
the Roman Catholic religion were 
destroyed in Europe, that of the Pro- 
testant religion would soon follow. 
And if the clergy of both or either, 
once let in the deluge of infidelity, 
no act of parliament could evade the 
ruin that would follow. [ Hear, hear, 
hear! 

They might contend for privile- 
ges, and litigate about belief; but 
religion would fall, and what secu- 
rity then remained? He could not 
with patience contemplate so dis- 
astrous an event. If the Roman 
Catholic religion was so bad as its 
enemies represented it to be, how 
came it to be still the prevalent 
religion of Europe? And if sup- 
ported by England fer the foreign- 
er, why prohibited and fettered for 
her own people? The powers of 
declamation might be let loose 
against it, and ‘however highly he 
thought of the clergy generally, 
he lamented their opposttion to the 
work of peace, and the extension 
of civil and religious liberty. The 
Church, he apprehended, was not 
the principal object of regard, ‘but 
the profits it bestowed; but such 
considerations were unworthy of 
the ministers. of that God who 
came to heal divisions, and sooth 
the sufferer of every clime and 
creed. For the Protestant clergy 
of his own country, he was happy 
to say, their views were enlarged, 
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and their feelings much more libe- 
ral. It was a bappy omen for suc- 
cess, and he fervently hoped he 
would not be disappointed. Locke 
and Newton, the great masters of 
the scenes most connected with 
human happiness, were the advo- 
cates of liberality ; and every en- 
lightened man since their time 
bore evidence of their wisdom, by 
following their example. To tole- 
rate all religion was to imitate its 
author ; and the good sense of the 
times was insensibly inducing such 
a conformity of all sects as led to 
the hope of exclusion ne longe: 
Of aly Phe 
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eipatinn af Protpetant pritilogre: 
hist alen inetet pon a hare of the 
Protestant Church. Sut he con- 
sidered a totally different eflect 
would result from their enfran- 
chixsement. The Catholic clergy 
could not be more exalted by the 
laity enjoying civil privileges; and 
in proportion as the clergy were 
kept nearer the people, would the 
safety of the Protestant Church be 
less endangered» During the time 
of the Pretender, things had oc- 
curred which were much better 
forgotten; but what evil conse- 
quences thence resulted to the 
state ? its better and more solid se- 
curity. The evils or improprie- 
ties resulting from Catholicity at 
former times, should not be affix- 
ed to the consideration of the sub- 
ject at the present day, ‘The war 
of party should be forgotten ; and 
the happiness and consolidation of 
all be more wisely attended to. 
Rebellion could not be said to be 
the necessary adjunct of Catholi- 
city, nor its principles inimical to 
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the security of altars and of thrones. 
Proscription might alter people’s 
and enslavement irritate their 
feelings; but the principles of their 


| religion were in direct hostility to 


querrel or to strife. ‘The decla- 
rations against ‘the Catholics were 
said to be conclusive against them, 
as to Parliamentary relief; but not 
only were they not final, but mere- 
ly conditional, whatever opimions 
night be otherwise entertained. 
There was no convention or agree- 
ment as to their finality against 
them; and there could not be, be- 
mutable to 
and be 
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was not so: and Aa Catholic who 
sat in the House of Commons, al- 
theugh taking the oaths qualifying 
him to do so, was not in the eye 
of the law considered as a conform- 
ist to the Established Church. 
The human character might be 
hunted down to the level of certain 
prejudices in the reigning powers ; 
but the belief in extreme unction, 
or auricular confession, could not 
be made an argument against the 
capacity to enjoy, and the ability 
to fill the most honourable and 
confidential situations. It might 
be popular to decry the Catholics, 
and by the mere force of certain 
expressions, give a disagreeable 
colour to their claims; but their 
claims were just, and forced them- 
selves at last upon the attention of 
the British Senate. Their rights 
were igvaded, they sought their 
restitution—was it unfair, unrea- 
sonable, or unjust? The expenses 
of the State were defrayed by the 
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Catholics as well as by the Protes- 
tants; and every tax they paid went 
in support of the Protestant ascen- 
dency.—[ Hear !}—Vhat asceuden- 
cy could be maintained, and would; 
und where could appreheusions 
lurk, or dangers stare! The Ca- 
tholic asked a boon, a right; the 
Protestant was to be his judge, his 
donor, and his clemency and jus- 
tice were both engaged in his de- 
cision of the question. He feared 
he had too long troubled the House, 
but he should shortly conclude 
tle was not the advocate of mono 
poly——the Catholics 
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Constitution to be endangered, he 
would be the last man to plead the 
eause of the Catholic; but convine- 
ed their emancipation would pro- 
duce the happiest results, he felt 
gratified even under defeat, to lend 
his humble efforts to that important 
end. The Petitioners wished only 
to go back to the standard of the 
Revolution. By law Roman Ca- 
tholics were not then excluded 
from Parliament. 
was to go back to the period when 
they were in the enjoyment of the 
Constitution. In former debates 
upon this question, it was said, that 
what they prayed for could not be 
granted, that it was impossible, 
with safety to Church and State, 
to. admit them to an equal partict- 
vation of rights and privileges. 
here was no difficulty in taking 
from them what they betore en- 
joyed, in depriving them of all the 
honours and emoluments of the 
state; but when application was 
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made for travelling back the same 
ground, and repealing the laws a- 
gainst them, it was declared im- 
possible, facilis est discensus averni, 
but it would appear there was no 
return. However not long after 
declarations were made to this ef.- 
fect, some of the laws against the 
Roman Catholics were repealed. 
Acts were framed for that pur- 
pose, and carried through by the 
most able men of the country, by 
the great and strenuous mind of Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Burke, and others. They 
were supported by many members 
who remamed 
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lore 
reagh), and that worthy and hon. 
man, (Mr. Wilberforce), whose 
fame and name all Africa resound- 
ed. This was not a time to talk 
of the idolatry of that portion of 
their fellow-subjects. If they were 
justly liable to such objections, so 
were the emperor of Austria, the 
king of France, the king of Portu- 
gal; he would say nothing of the 
king of Spain. —(4 laugh. )—lf they 
were Idolators, British arms were 
employed to throne tdolatry in France, 
they planted it in America, and sub- 
stdised it in Austria. There were 
two oaths necessary to be taken as 
a condition for admission into par- 
liament and civil office. The act 
of supremacy required the adjura- 
tion of all power possessed within 
these dominions by foreign poten- 
tates. Catholics saw no reason a- 
gainst taking this oath, but there 
was another declaration required, 
that amounted to a renunciation of 
their faith. This they could not 
take, and this the petitioners desi- 
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red to be repealed. ‘To. such re- 
peal the sects ohjected, as well as 
many of their Protestant brethren. 
They would all praise God their 
own way, but damn one another 
politicaily. When they told the 
Catholic he could not hold office, 
they told him in effect that he was 
a bad subject, and no Protestant ; 
but when they told him that be may 


be a lay patron and present to a be-_ 


nefice, it was saying in effect that 
he might be a good Protestant.— 
The system adopted towards them 
was trying the wisdom of God, by the 
presumption of man. One argu- 
meut against their claims was, that 
they were not attached to the con- 
stitutions Was it not by the Roman 
Catholics that the great charter, the 
source and pledge of British liberty, 
was secured? Were there not sign- 
ed toa petition presented that day, 
the names of two, whose ancestors 
witnessed that charter, and who 


now prayed fora share of the li-, 


berty for which these ancestors 
fought and bled ’—[ lear !|—As to 
the numbers that may come into 
parliament, it was a question of 
proportion. They should at least 
be sufficient to represent the wealth 
and respectability of the Catholic 
bedy. Their allegiance might be 
secured like that of every other 
subject. It,was objected that, ac- 
knowledging the spuritual, interfe- 
rence of a foreign power, this al- 
legiance could not be complete.— 
The same argument might be car- 
ried still further. It might be said 


that there could be mo complete al- | 


Catholics an equal participation 0: 
rights. If danger followed conces- 
sion, it would long since have ap- 
peared. The Protestant church of 
Ireland would, on the contrary, be 
strengthened by Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The Catholic church was 
represented as incompatible with 
the liberties of the people, incom- 
patible with the principles and cha- 
rity of the gospel. It was not sv 
in itself; its principles were mis- 
represented. One was expugnoto 
et persequar adinternetionem. The 
perseguar meant only by argument, 
at Jeastin the present time. What 
was the fact? The Roman Catho- 
lic nations ceased to persecute ; 
they admitted Protestants to power, 
and those who objected to them a 
persecutmg spirit were now the 
only nation in Europe who retain- 
edit. They were themselves the 
very criminals whomthey condemn- 
ed. It was now forty years since 
this subject was first introduced : 
manv concessions were made to 
their Roman Catholic brethren, but 
not sufficient to satisfy their just 
expectations, or give them that sta- 
tion In society they ought to hold. 
The Protestants in this empire 
were in a proportion to the Roman 
Catholics of about six to one. By 
granting them equal privileges the 
Protestants would be secured, for 
strength of the parts would be the 
strength of all. This was not a 
time to withhold men from the en- 
joyment of their political rights up- 
on grounds which were weak in 
themselves and a thousand times re- 


|futed. The light of knowledge 
was gone abroad in the world, and 
the prejudices of darker periods 
must soon vanish before it. Their 
cause had made a rapid progress 
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legiance on the part of him who 
acknowledged either a constitution 
or a God. With respect to the 
Irish Protestant church, it could 
not be endangered by granting to 
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during the last forty years. How 
great must its advance be in the 
next ? 

It was vain to talk of danger ; or 
the catholics gaining an ascenden- 
cy. These fears were not enter- 
tained by many who expressed 
them; and by none unless such as 
were incapable of reasoning. The 
crown was Protestant, the parlia- 
ment would continue Protestant, 
the nation here was Protestant. 
There could be no danger then of 
Catholic ascendancy, because the 
force of the state acted here. It 
was ominated, but not attempted 
to be proved, that in the event of 
emancipation, the property of Ire- 
land would become Catholic, that 
of course Catholics would necessa- 
rily be a majority in the represen- 
tation of that country. He was at 
a loss to see how this effect could 
follow. The property could not 
become Catholic, unless by pur- 
chase, or some other event much 
more improbable. Gentlemen of- 
ten spoke, as well in as out of 
doors, of the necessity of preserv- 
ing some balance between the two 
bodies, Catholics and Protestants, 
and the danger of strengthening 
the former by admitting them to 
hold places in the army and navy. 
It passed the house of commons, 
was sent to the lords, committed, 
reported, and read a third time. 
The mitre nodded unanimous ap- 
probation, and the day after it re- 
ceived the royal assent. From this 
none of those awful consequences 
followed that were so frequently 
predicted upon former occasions. 
The tower and its contents remain- 
ed as they were, and the spires of 
Cambridge and Oxford kept their 
hold.—-[ Hear ‘]|—-The effects of 
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this measure proved the utter foll~ 
of thinking that they could not sup- 
port the constitution if they did not 


disfranchise one sixth of the popu- 


lation of the empire. The argu- 
ment, therefore, stood thus—poli- 
tical power cannot be safely grant- 
ed to the Catholic, but he may com- 
mand his majesty’s forces both by 
sea and land. In the discussion of 
this subject it would appear as if 
they who opposed it looked upon 
the Author of the Gospel as a par- 
tial and revengeful Deity, not to 
be pleased or propitiated, unless 
by the degradation and disfran- 
chisement of those who did not ad- 
here to a particular form of beliet. 
England was the only country in 
Europe where it was thought ae- 
cessary thus to worship God by 
exclusion and penal law. It was 
not the case in France, in Austria 

and other countries. There Pro- 
testants were admitted to power, 
and England, while she exulted in 
this liberty refused to follow the 
example. That speck of land, 
whose genius had victoriously tra- 
versed the deep, giving civiliza- 

tion and happiness to distant climes. 
who had put forth her strength to 
guard the freedom of other coun- 
tries, and swept from the face ot 
Europe the tyranny under which 
she suffered so long, that genius 
now anxiously awaited the exer- 
cise of their discretion on a ques- 
tion that interested a sixth of the 
population. She said to the crown, 

you have given us good laws un- 

der former reigns, under the Plan- 
tagenets and the Stuarts, emanci- 
pate the Catholics now, do that and 
look in the face of that avenging 
genius.—|Hear.]—The right hon. 

gentleman concluded amidst lend 
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and continued applause, by moving 
that the house should resolve it- 
self into a committee to inquire 
into the laws affecting Roman Ca- 
tholics. 


Lagour anp Brean.—We make 
the fpllowing extract from the 
Leeds Mercury of Saturday :— 

{London Statesman. 


‘* Several numerous assemblages 
of the unemployed workmen in this 
town and neighbourhood, bave ta- 
ken place since our last publica- 
tion, and the presure of distress has 
not, hitherto exhibited any symp- 
toms of riot or insubordination.— 
We see much to applaud, and little 
to censure intheirbehaviour. At 
their meeting on Wednesday, a de- 
putation from'their body was sent 
to the mayor, with a letter, in 
which they described in homely, 


bat moving terms, the distress of 


themselves and their families, and 
implored the magistrates to convene 
a meeting of the more opulent in- 
habitants, for the purpose of taking 
their deplorable case into conside- 


ration, and administering to them | 


such relief and assistance, as the 
exigency of their case required. 

‘* The mayor, with his usual hu- 
manity and good sense, expressed 
his readiness to afford them all the 
assistance in his power, and ap- 
pointed Friday, in the forenoon, to 
meet the person who presented the 
letter. At the appointed time, the 
deputation agdin waited upon the 
mayor, who very properly apprised 
them of the danger to which they 
exposed both themselves and the 
public peace, by meeting in large 
bodies, and strongly recommended 
them to discontinue that practice, 
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—He further recommended, that 
those who belonged to the town- 
ship ef Leeds, should make thei: 
wants known to the parish-officers. 
and those who belonged to other 
towns should also apply to their pa- 
rishes. ‘The present want of em 
ployment, he said, he hoped and 
believed would only be temporary, 
and in the meantime if the parish- 
es did not afford that relief which 
was necessary, the applicants must 
apply to the magistrates for their 
interference. 

‘*The mayor then inquired it 
they had any plan themselves to 
propose for the mitigation of their 
distress? To this they replied, 
that their objection to work with 

machinery, or at machinery, which 
had once been so strongly felt by 
the croppers, now no longer exist- 
ed, and that they had seen the: 
error, and would be glad to correct 
it. A plan had been. adopted, they 
said, by a respectable mercantile 
house in this town, that would, if 
generally acted upon by those who 
dressed cloth by machinery, afford 
effectual relief to a considerable 
number of the croppers. The 
house alluded to was that of Messrs. 
Yor« and SaeersHanks, and the 


plan they had adopted was to em- 


ploy croppers only in the working 
of their machinery, and to dress 
certain kinds of cloth by hand, 
thereby uniting the two advantages ; 
of manual and machine dressing. 
In this way they were enabled to 
employ more workmen than could 
otherwise be kept, and the advyan- 
tage of the system they thouggt 
would be found in the superior dres- 
sing of theircloth. The interview 
ended by the mayor re-assuring 
them ihat the inhabitants of the 
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town felt for their situation, and by 
advising them to abstain from all 
kinds of tumultuous proceedings.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Several petitions have been Jaid 
before the British parliament, pray. 
ing a reform in the law relative to 
Scotch boroughs. The great ob 
ject of the petitioners was to pre- 
vent the self-election and non-res- 
ponsibility ef the magistrates, by 
throwing open the polls, and per- 
mitting the inhabitants to vote. 
The present system places in the 
hands of the magistrates an unlimi- 
ted power over the pockets and 
property of the burgesses. Of 
this power the most shameful use 
had been made. It was the con- 
stant practice of the magistrates to 
contract debts by means which the 
burgesses had not the power to de- 
tect, and, if abusive, as they con- 
stantly were, then there existed 
no power to question, prevent, or 
punish the misconduct. The bur- 
gesses, were, however, accounta- 
ble for these debts, and suffered 
an annual pillage, sometimes al- 
most intolerable, and always op- 
pressive. Seats in the council 
were sold at various prices, and for 
various purposes—it was Common 
to pay one member for resigning, 
and then sell the seat at a higher 
price to a citizen who wished to 
speculate in the council. This is 
but a partial and faint view of the 
corrupt system complained of by 
the burgesses. 

On the 6th May last, Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton moved, that the 
several petitions, presented dur- 
ing the present session of parlia- 
ment, from the royal burghs of 
Scotland, be referred to a com- 

47 





mittee to examine the maiterthere- 
of, and to report their opinion 
thereon accordingly.” 

After a long and interesting de- 
bate, anda subtle, and quibbling 
opposition, the question was taken, 
when there appeared, 

For the motion, 149 

Against it, 144 





Majority for the motion, 5 

The loudest cheering followed 
this result. It is however to be 
feared that a parliament in itself 
corrupt, will not follow up this 
vote, by a repeal of the obnoxious 
system. 

The London Statesman of the 7th 
May, thus notices the debate : 

“We have to congratulate our 
readers for an event, which though 
_it ought to have come twenty-six 
years ago, as then expected, from 
the report of the committee, form- 
ed at that time, it is nevertheless 
welcome now. 

** [t is amazing that Scotland has 
put up with the insulting and de- 
grading usages so long; for al- 
though John Bull has always been 
thought a stupid, stiff-necked sot- 
tish creature, yet his sister Scotta 
has been considered a sober and 
better educated part of the gener- 
al family of the realm. She owes 
much to the character and calm- 
ness of her patriot of the noble 
house of Hamilton. Lord Archi- 
bald will be held, as he deserves 
to be, in high respect and esteem 
forthe well embodying his reasons 
and arguments for referring the 
petitions of the royal burghs tos 
committee. He obtained a majo- 
rity over ministers, by a decision 
of 149 to 144, and this victory was 
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has been witnessed in the house 
of commons for many years. 


FRANCE. 

The old aristocratic feudal par 
ty in France seems, in deapary of 
regaining its old privileges, to fall 
into the system which i gradually 
gaming ground, The military fame 
of Frenchmen 1s not to be buried 
with their former chief in St. He- 
lena ; itis to be cultivated in France, 
and willere long blaze forth. Up- 
on what country its thunder is to 
burst, is yet unknown, but the pre- 
ceding lightning is almost visi- 
ble. The internal improvement of 
the country, the devolopement of 
its resources, the extension of agri- 
culture, commerce, and manutac- 
tures, proceed in a course that 
will not and cannot be stopped.— 
France wants but a free press to 
render the people free ; the aris- 
tocratic party has, it seems, suffi. 
cient influence to cramp this, but 
yet the press is free to support 
science, to improve the human 
mind, and to expel ignorance, even 
this tends to establish the rights of 
the people, and will ultimately give 
rational liberty to Frenchmen. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
May 25. 


“ The order of the day called for 
the discussion of the Budget of ex- 
penditure of 1819. 

‘«M. Laine de Villeveque ascend- 
ed the tribune, and took a rapid 
survey of the transactions more 
immediately connected with the 
minister of foreign affairs. Doubt- 
less, he said, an apprehensive, but 
perhaps provident policy, excited 
by recollections and resentments, 
might be alarmed at the present re- 
lations between Europe and Ame- 
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rica; it might anticipate 25 years 
hence the genius of conquest me- 
nacing again the old world, and o- 
verthrowing its dynasties ; for it 
was not from the south alone that 
thunders and tempests emanate. 
Vorhaps that suapioious policy saw 
a now flag mistress of the ocean, 


and wresting from Europern dom- 


‘nation, the most extensive and fer- 
tile countries, and lording it over 
the most opulent Archipelagos. 
Thus, rousing states from their 
peaceful lethargy, it formed new 
leagues and alliances ; and every 
where disseminated enmities and 
alarm. But such was not the pre- 
sent inclination of their country ; 
satiated with glory, and, alas! with 
misfortunes, she could only recover 
her energies by the blessing of a 
lasting peace. It was that consi- 
deration which induced him further 
to submit to the chamber a few ob- 
servations on the commercial ad- 
vantages France had a right to 
claim in order to heal her wounds. 
Previously to entering directly up- 
on those observations, he begged 
to call their attention towards the 
United States, and the cession of 
Louisiana. A flourishing republic 
had arisen in North America. The 
cession of the extensive and fertile 
district of Louisiana consolidated 
its power; it was useless to exa- 
mine whether that cession was in- 
jurious_to the interests of the an- 
cient world ; whether in the deli- 
rium of its rancourous jealousy, the 
power which had abandoned itself 
to exulting extravagance, would 
not one day become the victim of 
its own act; whether by enormous 
losses or sanguinary reverses it 
would not expiate the unreflecting 
deed. Doybtless ere a lapse of 








forty yeara, those questions would 
receive a terrible solution in the 
contemplated projects upon ‘the 
Mexicos, upon Canada, Nova Sco 
tia, South Amereca, and the Weat 
Indies, He would not discuss whe- 
ther Spain, when she 
Louisiana to France, ought not, in 
sound policy, to have interdicted its 
sale tothe United States ; he would 
not examine whether that sale (by 
Buonaparte) had been made legal- 
ly, and under the constitional forms 
required by the institutions which 
at that period prevailed in France ; 
or whether the concurrence. of 
those forms was not indispensable 
towards the validity of the treaty. 
The transaction was a proof of the 
despotism of an usurper, who, to 
recruit his treasury, sacrificed the 
interests of the country, and sold 
for 60 millions of Francs a conti- 
nent which contains above 600 mil- 
lions of demi hectares of fertile 
land, which is upon an average less 
than two sols the square acre.— 
(Laughter.) But one condition of 
that treaty was a guarantee to 
French vessels of the right to trade 
for the space of 12 years to New- 
Orleans and throughout Louisiana, 
without being subject to any cus- 
toms’ duties whatever. The war 
which at that period broke out with 
Englaad,* prevented France from 
profiting in any degree of that mi- 
serable indemnity ; and it appeared 
to him, therefore, (M. Laine de 
Villeveque), that the French go- 
vernment was justified in claiming, 
in favour of their commerce, the 
execution of the only favourable 
clause in that disastrous treaty, and. 
without doubt, the minister of fo- 
reign affairs would direct his patri- 
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otic attention and active solicitude 
towards that important subject. 

 * Phe commercial relations of 
lrance with the Brazilian empire, 
equally demanded their notice, It 
would appear that the treaties of 
the 18th Apriland 30th May, 1814, 
had exhausted the urn of humilia- 


‘tions and losses upon their unhappy 
country: the restitution of a few 


poor colonies, such as they were 
‘In 1792, had been guaranteed to 
france. Guiana was of that num- 
ber, and what were its extent and 
limits before the revolution, could 
no longer be a subject of disputes 
Bearing in mind the terms of the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was with sur- 
prise and distress France saw that 
two-fifths of the wreck of French 
Guiana had recently been abandon- 
ed to the pretensions of Portugal, 
and the limits carried 60 league. 
beyond Cape Orange, and on the 
borders of the Oyapock. Such an 
inconceivable sacrifice ought, at 
least, to have assured to them the 
advantage of equality in their com- 
mercial intercouse with Brazils, an 
advantage, indeed which even the 
interests of that power demanded : 
but no! French trade paid in that 
territory 24 per cent. import duties, 
and England 15. Further, by a 
collusion of the Brazilian agents, 
the estimates of English goods are 
always made inferior by one-half 
to their real value. Let them hope, 
that an active and enlightened mi- 
nistry would not neglect forcibly to 
solicit the establishment of an equa- 
lity sanctioned by reason and jus- 
tice : it was certain, that the popu- 
lation of the Brazils most anxiously 
desired it, in furtherance oftheir 


| agricultural and commercial iocte- 


rests. 
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‘* After some further discussion, 
' inwhich M. M. Rodet and Duver- 
cier d’Hauranne participated, the 
question was adjourned till the fol- 
lowing day. 

** Paris, May 28. 

‘* Yesterday the Chancellor, of 
France, at the head of a deputation 
of the Chamber of Peers, present- 
ed for the sanction of his majesty, 


the projet of a law relative to of-- 


fences of the press, adopted by that 
Chamber on the 24th instant. 


The inhabitants of the city of 
Norwich, England, petitioned par- 
liament for a reform of the House 
of Commons. The petitioners sta- 
ted, that they had neither direct 
or indirect influence in the election 
of representatives; they felt it a 
grievance that their lives, talents 


and fortunes were at the disposal , 


of persons over whom they had no 
control. 

On a late motion of the British 
House of Commons to reduce the 
oppréssive duty on salt, amember 
unfeelingly observed, ‘if a poor 
man can afford to rear a pig worth 
three pounds, he can find no difé- 
culty tc lay out five shillings to 
preserve it.” 


The Greenock Advertiser an- 
nounces the launching of a new 
steam-boat of 200 tons, the largest 
ever built in the British dominions. 


Ain Jacxer.—Yesterday after- 
noon, Mr. Charles Kendal made an 
experiment on the Thames of.the 
efficacy of his Air Jacket, or Life 
Preserver, which completely suc- 
ceeded. He went from the South- 
wark bridge through London 
bridge, with great ease, and on to 
the London docks, in 20 minutes, 
walking upright in the water, him 








and his man all the way.—London 
Statesman. 
Advices from Geneva of the 23d 
of April mention, that M. Sautter, 
an ancient General in the service 
of France, who was distinguished 
in the campaigns at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, has just 
died suddenly at a very advanced 
age. He was buried with the ho- 
nours due to his rank ; a consider- 
able number of the military and the 
citizens accompanied his funeral. 


A woman in Paris has been de- 
livered of two children, one black, 
the other white. Buffon speaks 
of a similar phenomenon, but he 
does not say he witnessed it.— 
Neither have we seen these two 
children whose birth we announce, 
but we are assured they exist. 

French Paper. 

At the Bow-street Police-Office, 
London, an elderly man, named 
Roseband, was charged by his wife 
with violently beating her, and 
standing over her with a case knife, 
and threatening to rip her up.— 
His defence was, that though he 
was the father of several children, 
his wife was constantly accusing 
hin of being deficient, tempore et 
loco, an insinuation that he could 
not endure. Committed for want 
of sureties. 

Lost or mislaid, not to be found, 
the three millions of money which 
ran over the cornucopia of Eng- 
land’s returning vigorous trade.—- 
If any one should find it, ’tis hoped 
he will carry it to Mr. Van’s, in 
Downing-street, as it will enable 
him to repeal the tax on soap or 
candles, tvhich now presses with 
grievous weight upon the poor. 

London Paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IRRIGATION, 


[Concluded from page 184.] 


The watering of kitchen-gar- 
dens is common to all countries, 
and has been probably used in all 
ages. It is generally effected in 
the most expensive manner; a com- 
mon watering pot is used by the 
hand, and the water carried to the 
garden in small quantities, and of- 
ten from a considerable distance. 
Yet it is a fact, that no acre of land 
belonging to a farm, yields so great 


a net profit as the acre employed | 


as a kitchen garden. The far- 
mers of Gloucestershire in Eng- 
land, commence making cheese a 
month earlier than their neigh- 
bours, and this only because they 
flood their lands in winter, and 
thus the roots of the grass are pre- 
served from being injured by the 
frost, and an early spring of grass 
secured. The expense of this ir- 
rigation, in many instances, ex- 
ceeds twenty dollars an acre. The 
grand canal now in this state, will 
give many opportunities of irriga- 
ting land ; it might be the interest 
of the State to introduce large sup- 
plies of water into the canal, with 
“a View to sell the spare water to 
farmers owning land within two 
miles of it, for it would not be too 
expensive to lead it so far where- 
ever no great impediment inter- 
vened. A farmer who owned fif- 
teen acres of land near the grand 
canal in Ireland, caused his field to 
be made into ridges, 60 feet wide, 
each ridge rising gradually to the 





top on which he made a small ca- 
nal about one foot wide and one 
foat deep, these being supplied at 
pleasure from the canal and by its 
overflowing, watered the ridge on 
each side, and was carried off 
through small runners between the 
ridges—this was very expensive, 
but was yet very profitable to the 
owner of the land. It appears 
from a communication to the Koard 
of Agriculture, that a Mr. Purdy 
of Norfolk, watered his meadows 
at the expense of thirty pounds 
sterling ($133 33) per acre, and 
found it to his advantage ; he was 
offered and refused, five guineas 
($23 34) as an annual sent for his 
grass lands. 

Much benefit has been derived 
from the ingenuity of mechanics 
and others, in making labour-sa- 
ving machines. In what respect 
could genius be so usefully appli- 
ed as in suggesting cheap modes of 
supplying water to farms? The 
following plan and description of a 
machine for raising water, is copi- 
ed from the Domestic Encyclopedia. 
It is not expensive, and is given 
partly with a view to engage Amme- 
rican genius io the invention of 
some plan still cheaper, for cheap- 
ness ts particularly material to the 
armer. 

“In the year 1£01, the society 
for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
adjudged their silver medal to Mr. 
H. Sargeant, of- White-Haven, 
Cumberland, for a machine for rais- 
ing water, of which we give an en- 
graving. 
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This engine was erected at 
Irton-Hall, which is situated: on an 
ascent of sixty or sixty-one feet 
perpendicular height. At the foot 
of this elevation, about one hun- 
dred and forty yards distant from 
the offices, there runs a small 
stream of water: and, in order to 
procure a constant supply of that 
necessary fluid, the object was to 
raise such stream to the house, for 
culinary and domestic uses. With 
this view a dam was formed, ata 


so as to cause a fall of about four 


feet ; the water was then conduct- | 


ed through a wooden trough, into 
which a piece of leaden pipe, two 
inches in diameter, was inserted, 
and part of which is delineated at A. 

The stream of this pipe is di- 
rected in such a manner as to run 
into the bucket B, when the latter 
is elevated; but as soon as it be- 








gins to descend, the stream passes 
over it, and flows progressively to 
supply the wooden trough or well, 
at the foot of which stands the 
forcing-pump C, being three in- 
ches in diameter. 

‘« D, is an iron cylinder, attach- 


ed to the pump-rod, which passes 
through it; such cylinder is filled 
with lead, and weighs about two 
hundred and forty pounds.* This 
power works the pump, and for- 
ces the water to ascend to the 


short distance above the current, | house, through a pipe, one inch in 


diameter, and which is four hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length. 

‘* At E, is fixed a cord, which 
when the bucket approaches to 


‘within four or five inches of its 


lowest projection, extends, and 


*The farmer, who looks more to real 
use than to neatness of execution, may 
make the gene of wood, and fil) it with 
stones, bricks, or other eonvenient matter 











epens a valve in the bottom of the 
vessel, through which the waters 
discharged. 

‘©The machine here described 
had, at the time of Mr. Sargeant’s 
eommunication ta the society above 
mentioned, been six months in use, 
and fully answered the purpose for 
which it was designed. The arti- 
sans employed were a plumber, 
blacksmith, and carpenter; the 
whole expense, exclusive of the 
pump and pipes, did not exceed 
fave pounds,” ($22 23.) 

A desire to give to subscribers 
the present number of the Globe, 
which has been delayeda little be- 
yond the regular time, compels 
me to close this subject, and to 
emit some remarks intended for 
present publication: enough, how- 
ever, has been offered to convince 
every agriculturalist, of the vast 
importance of watering land. Ed. 
Globe. 


REVIEW. 
(From the Literary Cabinet.) 


‘**| have perused, with no small 
degree of pleasure, ‘ The Lite- 
rary Budget and Miscellaneous 
Traits,’ by Donald Frazer, of this 
city. The intellectual vigor of 
this old gentleman seems to in- 
crease with his years ; for, though 
bis foimer essays in literature met 
the approbation of the public, yet 
they are not tobe compared with 
the subject of the present brief re- 
marks. IJe has here embodied 
ideas which are at once original, 
curious, and philosophical—which 
will have a tendency to throw much 
additional light on many contested 
points in cosmograpby and history 
in general. His selections are ju- 
dicious, and their arrangement ex- 
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cellent ; in short, the work in 
question is highly deserving of 
public patronage. 

S. WOODWORTH.”’ 


REMARKABLE EVENTS. 
{Concluded from Page 335.} 


June 19,1812. War declared by 
the United States against England. 


July 12. Fort Michilimackinac 
taken by the British. 
July 17. British attack on the 


American post, at Sacket’s Har- 
bour. 

Aug. 15. Detroit surrendered 
to the enemy, by Gen. Hall. 

Aug. 18. British sloop of war 
Alert, taken by the U.S. frigate 
Essex. 

Aug. 19. British trigate Guer- 
riere captured by the U. S. frigate 
Constitution. 

Sept. 15. Massacre of the Ame- 
rican garrison of Chicago by the 
Indians. 

Oct. 13. Battle of Queenstown, 
Upper Canada. 

Oct. 18. Capture of the British 
sloop of war Frolic, by the U. 8S. 
sloop of war Wasp. 

Oct. 25. Capture ofthe British 
frigate Macedoniar, by the U. S. 
frigate United States. 

Nov. U. S. brig Vixen of 
14 guns, captured by the British 
frigate Southampton of 32 guns. 

Dec. 29, Capture of the British 
frigate Java, by the U. S. frigate 
Constitution. 

Jan. 17, 1713. Capture of the 
U.S. brig of war Viper of 12 guns, 
by the British frigate Narcissus of 
32 guns. 

Jan. 22. Battle of Frenchtown 
and massacre of American prison- 
ers of war. 


Feb, 24. Capture of the British 
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brig of war Peacock, by the U. S. 
sloop Hornet. 

April 6. Unsuccessful attack by 
the enemy, on the town of Lewis. 

April . Burning of French- 
town. 

April 27. Capture of Little , 
York—Death of Gen. Pike. 

May 3. Landing, and depreda- 
tions by the enemy, at Havre-de- 
Grace. 

May 27. Capture of Fort George 
by the Americans. 

May 28. Capture of Fort Erie 
by the Americans. 

May 38. Attack on Sacket’s 
Harbour, by the British. 

June 1. Capture of the U. S. 
frigate Chesapeake, by the British 
frigate Shannon—Death of Capt. 
Lawrence. 

June 22. British attack on Nor- 
folk, (Va.) 

June 24. Battle of Beaver Dams. 

June 25. Brutality of the British 
at Hampton. ' 

July 7. Lieut. Eldridge and 39 
men massacred, by Indians. 

July 19. U.S. brig of war Sy- 
ren of 16 guns, taken by the Bri- 
tish frigate Medway. 

Aug. 2. The enemy defeated 
in an attack on the U. S. post, at 
Lower Sandusky. 

Aug. 14. U.S. brig Argus cap- 
tured by the British sloop Pelican. 

Sept. 5. British brig Boxer cap- 
tured by the U. States brig Enter- 
prize. 

Sept. 10. Capture of the British 
fleet on Lake Erie. 

Sept. 23. Re-capture by the 
Americans, of Detroit, and capture 
of the British post at Malden. 

Oct: 5. Battle at the Moravian 
Towns. 

Nov. 11. Battle at Williamsburg. 
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Dec. 19. Surprise and capture 
of the American fort at Niagara— 
and subsequently, the burning of 
several American villages on the 
Niagara frontier. 

March 23, 1814. U. S. frigate 
Essex captured by two British fri- 
gates. 

April 20. Capture of the U.S. 
sloop Frolic, by the British frigate 


Orpheus of 36 guns. 


Arril 29. Capture of the Bri- 
tish brig Epervier, by the U. S. 
sloop Peacock. 

June 28. Capture of the Bri- 
tish sloop Reindeer, by the U. S, 
sloop Wasp. 

July 3. British Fort Erie taken 
by the Americans. 

July 5. Battle of Chipaway. 

July 11. Eastport taken by the 
British. 

July 25. Battle of Bridgewater. 

Aug. 9. British attack on Sto- 
nington. 

Aug. 15. The enemy made an 
unsuccessful attempt to storm Fort 
Erie. 

‘ng. 24. Capture of the city of 
Washington. 

Sept. 11. Defeat of the British 
fleet on Lake Ciamplain, and of 
the British army near Plattsburg. 

Sept. 12. Defeat of the British 
near Baltimore. . 

Sept. 17. The American troops 
attacked, and carried the enemy’s 
works before Fort Erie. 

Nov. 17. Pensacola entered by 
the Americans. 

Dec. 24. Peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, 
signed by the Commissioners at 
Ghent—Dec. 28, ., Ratified in Lon- 
don. 

Jan. 8, Battle near New-Or- 
leans. 
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Jan. 15. Capture of the U. S. 
ship President by an English fleet, 
after the President had silenced 
and disabled a British frigate. 

Feb. 17. Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the United States and En- 
gland—ratified in America, and 
noticed by Proclamation on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Feb. 20. British ships Cayenne 
and Levant, captured by the Ame- 
rican frigate Constitution. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION, 
(As related by Dion Cassius, the 
historian.) ° 

** Androcies was a slave of a no- 
ble Roman, who was proconsul of 
Africa. He had been guilty of a 
fault, for which his master would 
have put him to death, had not he 
found an opportunity to escape out 
of his hands, and flee into the de- 
serts of Numidia. As he was wan- 
dering among the barren sands, 
and almost dead with heat and 
hunger, he sawa cave in the side 
of arock. He went into it, and 
finding at the further end a place 
to sit down upon, rested there for 
some time. At length, to his great 
surprise, a huge overgrown lion 
entered at the mouth of the cave, 
and seeing a man at the upper end 
of it, immediately made towards 
him. Androcles gave himself for 
gone ; but the lion, instead of trea- 
ting him as he expected, laid his 
paw upon his lap, and with a com- 
plaining kind of voice. fell a lick- 
ing his hand. Androcles, afier 
having recovered himself a little 
from the fright he was in, observ- 
ed the lion’s paw to be exceeding- 
ly ewelled by a large thorn that 
stuck in it. He immediately pull- 
ed it out, and by squeezing the 
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paw very gently, made a great 
deal of corrupt matter run out of it, 
which probably freed the lion from 
the great snguish he had felt some 
time before. 

** The lion left him upon receiv- 
ing this good office from him, and 
soon after returned with a fawn 
which he had just killed. This he 
laid down at the feet of his bene- 
factor, aud went off again in pur- 
suit of his prey. Androcles, after 
having sodded the flesh of it by 
the sun, subsisted upon it until the 
lion had supplied him with ano- 
ther. He lived many days in this 
frightful solitude, the lion catering 
for him with great assiduity. Be 
ing tired at length of this savage 
sotiety, he was determined to de- 
liver himself up into his master’s 
hands, and suffer the worst effects 
of his displeasure, rather than be 
thus driven out from mankind. 
His master, as was customary for 
the proconsul of Africa, was at that 
lime getting together a present of 
all the largest lions that could be 
found in the country, .o order to 
send them to Rome, that they 
might furnish out a show to the 
Roman people. Upon his poor 
slave’s surrendering himself into 
his hands, he ordered him to be 
carried away to Rome 80 soon as 
the lions were in readiness to be 
sent, and that for his crime he 
should be exposed to fight with 
one of the lions in the Amphithea- 
tre,as usual, for the diversion of 
the people. This was all per- 
formed accordingly. Androcles, 
after such a strange run of for- 
tune, was now in the area of the 
theatre, amidst thousands of spec- 
tators, expecting every moment 
when his antagonist would come 
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out upon him. At length a huge, 
monstrous lion leaped out from 
the place where he had beep 
kept hungry for the show. He 
advanced with great rage towards 
the man, but on a sudden, after 
having regarded him a little wist- 
fully, fell to the ground, and crept 
towards his feet with ail the signs 
of blandishment and caress. An- 
drocles, after a short pause, dis- 
covered that it was his old Numi- 
dian friend, and immediately re- 
newed his acquaintance with him. 
Their mutual congratulations were 
very surprising to the beholders, 
who, upon hearing the account of 
the whole matter from Androcles, 
ordered him to be pardoned, and 
the lion to be given up into his 
possession. Androcles, returned 
ait Rome the civilities which he 
had received from him in the de- 
serts of Africa.’’ Don Cassius says, 
‘“‘that he himself saw the man 
leading the lion about the streets 
of Rome, the people every where 
gathering about them and repeat- 

ing to one another—‘ Hic est leo 
hospes hominis, hic est homo medi- 
cus leonis. This is the lion who 
was the man’s host; this is the man 
who was the lion’s physician.’ ” 


The following communication 
was intended for publication in the 
Dublin Evening Post, but, inadver- 
tently brought to this city, by an 
emigrant, at whose request it is 
now published 


To the Editor of the Evening Post. 

Sin—-I am a farmer, and like 
numbers of my occupation, strug- 
gling w:th difficulty against the op- 
pression of the times. However, 
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I am sometimes cheered by the 
perusal of your distiuguished pa- 
per, which the politeness and gen- 
erosity of a respectable neighbour 
supplies. In it I find so much of 
Irish feeling—of spirited candour 
and honest patriotism, that | am in- 
duced to detail to you the particu- 
lars of my situation—it is that of 
thousands. I know you will fee! 
for us, espouse our interests, and 


_repel, at least for a time, with your 


manly pen, the further.advances 
of a frightful group, | mean land- 
lords, proctors, taxgathers, doc- 
tors,&c. Indeed Il have one good 
landlord who is as sparing of my 
money as of his own, and suffers 1 
not to be wasted in divers fees— 
with or without money, he always 
receives me with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and bids me to have cou- 
rage; but | have another landlord, 
a gluted savage—an ambitious ty- 
rant, a declared enemy to every 
tenant who asks an abatement or 
time for the rents, nor will take 
his lands: He is like atyger of the 
forest, never satisfied, always on 
the alert for prey, and mumbling 
in his malignity, pounces on his 
tenants at every opportun'ty, with 
divers writs, latitats and prosecu- 
tions. Next comes the proctor 
with- his summons to appear, &c. 
even without any previous notice, 
and strange to relate, that in this 
very season when the elements, in- 
dicative of heaven’s anger for the 
sins of men, have destroyed half 
the produce of the earth, the 
Almighty’s agents consoles his de- 
jected flock by an additional charge 
of 2s. an acre for his tythes! but 
the flock are none of his—none of 
God’s children—they are all Pae 
pists. Lately at one of his petty 











courts, appeared a diminutive crea- 
ture, in wretched garb, to answer 
for the non-payment of his tythes; 
he stood forward with that bold 
and manly air, which injured vir- 
tue and injured industry naturally 
inspired ; he.said that the necessi- 
ty of the times had driven him to 
the cultivation of a spot, which 
since the creation till that day had 
remained a perfect quagmire ; that 
by hard and incessant labour he 
had improved it so as to afford his 
little family a scanty support—that 
all the neighbours praised his en- 
terprize, and said he deserved a 
premium—that in the same consi- 
deration, the former minister had 
passed him by; and how, in the 
worst of times, Mr. F. could think 
of lessening that little, so essential 
to his poor family, he was at a loss 
to know ?—that he hoped Mr. F. 
would not take a tenth from his 
weetched crop—from the food of 
his children. Now all was silence, 
—all seemed struck with strong 
admiration, and pity seemed to pre- 
vail, when lo! a master A. with a 
presumption of independence— 
with his Dandy insignificance, ob- 
served, that at all events Mr. F. 
ought to have his tythes: the feel- 
"ing court bowed assent, and a de- 
cree was granted. The poor man 
retired with a melancholy counte- 
nance and sorrowful heart! As for 
the taxgatherers, they are reptiles 
of society. The hearth collector 


in bis circuit, either excludes from 
howest men the light of heaven, or 
must have money on oath, or a 
pledge ; and if a dog only barks at 
One | 


him, he will demand &s. @d. 
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says the church must be repaired ; 
another says the assizes are ap- 
proaching ; and a third with rusty 
pistols and quill in his hat, cries 
out, zounds! do ye think Peelers 
can live on the wind! ! 

Among the rest appears the doc- 
tor, whom the visitations of Provi- 
dence this season has, alas! brought 
to many a house--indeed, what I 
have already given ought to have 
already satisfied him—he has bad 
a good harvest, he need not be too 
light ; but avarice, of all passions, 
becomes insatiable by gratification, 
and the importunate Esculapian 1s 
tugging for more. All these (ex- 
cept the one) are at every fair and 
market, and when any thing is sold 
they run like blood hounds on the 
scent, each striving to be first, till 
they pluck away the last farthing, 
&c. O! God when shall such scenes 
of distress be withdrawn? when 
shall such oppressions cease. Must 
we at length be driven to despera- 
tion? must we wield our prtch- 
forks and die the death of Cate. 
lines!!! Now sir if a remedy is 
possible I submit its perscription to 
your better judgment,—T othe tar- 
riers of the Law it is useless to 
speak. Among the others or some 
of them, some sparks of huma- 
nity might still remain ; to these it 
may not be amiss to recommend 
to take a part, forgive a part, and 
give time for the rest. Your com- 
pliance will lay upon us a debt of 
gratitude—and should the smile of 
fortune once more invite us to in- 
dulge in politics we shall purchase 





no paper but the Evening Post. 
A FARMER. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
—"@@ew 
“ {| HAVE A HOME.” 


‘| have a home”’—delightful sound ! 

It makes my heart with joy rebound ; 
From Awywna’s lips the words | hear, 
They reach my heart, and centre there. 


* | have a home’’—some potent spell 
Must siirely in the numbers dwelh 
Sweet as the music of the grove, 

ind charming as the voice of love ! 


** | have a home’’—’tis bliss to hear, 
For peace and comfort wait me there --- 
Joys, that oppression cannot. know ; 
Pleasures, that leave no taint of woe. 


** 1 have a home’’—and dwell in peace, 
Bach jarring thought hath learn’d to cease ; 
No discords vain my hours annoy, 

Or check the current of my joy. 


‘** I have a home’’—no stranger there 
With fraud or guilt may interfere, 

No envious tongue create a sigh, 

Or there my privilege deny... 


“ T have a home™’—and round my head 
Tho’ many a storm its fury shed, 

Yet oft this thought inspir’d relief, 
And check’d an agony of grief. 


‘* | have a home’’—and there I know 
The raptures that from friendship glow 
The smile serene, the converse kind, 
Which emanate from hearts refin’d. 


** | have a home”’—a sure retreat, 

A refuge from the storms of fate ; 
An anchor when the waves beat high, 
A covert froma low’ring sky. 


‘* I have a home’’-—and.there I see 
A bounteous Gop provide for me ; 
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I learn to feel for all who live, 
And know that it is bliss to give. 


‘* | have a home’’—and there secure 
I think of mapy a homeless poor ; 
Hence soft emotions grateful rise, 
Hence pity’s tears bedew my eyes. 


‘« T have a home”—and oh! my soul 
When time shall yield this stern control— 
When ages of eternal day | 
Commence their never-ending sway : 


When all this transient scene is o’er : 
When sin misl@ads this heart no more : 
When e’en the purest joys below 

Shall cease to charm, shall cease to flow. 


Then, ’midst the awful wrecks of fate, 
Oh! may my soul, serene, sedate, 
Unmov’d, tho’ rent the world’s vast dome, 
Say, rapturous words—‘‘ J Have a Home.” 


meet Qtr 


STANZAS 


Written as an inscription for a Tablet in the Church-Yard of Runcorn, in Cheshire. 





Oh Stranger ! let no ill-tim’d tear 

Be shed for those who slumber here ; 

But rather envy them the sleep 

For which they ne’er can wake....to weep ! 


Why mourn—siace freed from human ill, 
The throbbing bosom, cold and still ? 

Why mourn—since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 


The shattered bark, from adverse winds, 
Here her last anchor drops, and finds 
Safe, where life’s storms no more molest : 
A haven of untroubled rest! 


Then, Stranger! let no ill-tim’d tear 

Be shed for those who slumber here : 

But rather envy them the sleep 

From which they ne’er can wake....to weep. 
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